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AN LEAMINATION OF HUME’S ARGUMENT 


ON THE SUBJECT OF MIRACLES. - 


BY ALEXANDER H. LAWRENCE. 
A very modest pamphlet of twenty pages, 
bearing this title, was published in Washington 
about eighteen months ago ; and to our mind it 


is, we know not but we may say, the most com- 
plete and strictly philosophical confutation of 
There is not a word 


Hume that we have seen. 
said for effect,—no rhetoric, no display of logic, 
but a simple, direct, lawyer-like statement of the 
argument and its fallacies. We take pleasure 
in quoting a portion of it, for, we believe that 
Hume's argument in one form or another is the 
real secret of nearly all the skepticism, which 
does not come from a‘ bad heart. If any one 


who doubts the possibility of proving a miracle, 


should cast his eye here, we beg him not to 
throw this article aside‘ after a hasty perusal, 
but to study it till he has made himself master 
of the subject. Let him throw aside his preju- 
dices, and ask only ‘‘ what is reasonable, what is 
true’? After having thus mastered the article 
let him continue to think of it, till his mind is 
familiar with it from this new point of view. 
We may have it demonstrated to us that our 
idea of the Geographical position of places is 
wrong ; but till we have learned not only to find 
them on the map, but to call them before us 
rightly, our old error is not fairly removed. 


entirely when the reason is convinced; but we 
must habituate ourselves to the correct view, till 


it has become the easy and natural position of| power of motion, nothing of sensation, or of life. 


subjects with respect to us. 


The following has been well stated to be the 
substance of Mr. Hume’s reasoning : 


‘‘A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature. 
But we learn from experience that the laws of 
nature are never violated. Our only accounts of 
miracles depend upon testimony, aud our belief 
in testimony itself depends upon experience. 
But experience shows that testimony is some- 
times trae and sometimes false; therefore, we 
have only a variable experience in favor of testi- 
mony. But we have an uniform experience in 
favor of the uninterrupted course of nature. 
Therefore, as on the side of miracles there is 
but a variable experience, and on the side of no 
miracles a uniform experience, it is clear that 
the lower degree of evidence must yield to the 
higher degree, and therefore no testimony can 


prove a miracle to be true.”’ 
7 * = - od : . 


in six 


So/ motion by some superior force. 
old doubis on religious subjects are not cast out} force may overcome that law. 


tare, &c., but we should at once perceive that a 
force had acted indepeadently of the law, and 
had done something which the law itself would 
never have done. Just so with miracles. When 
we are told by Mr. Hume that we ought not to 
believe them because they are contrary to the 
laws of nature—we are told a Uf it is meant 
that they are caused simply by the operations of 
nature—but we are not told truly, if they are 
considered as the acts of @ power superior to the 
laws of nature, and entirely independent of 
them. 

In this view of the case, let usexamine a little 
more particularly the argument of Mr. Hume. 
He says, a miracle is a violation of the laws of 
nature. But we learn from experience that the 
laws of nature are never violated, &c. Upon 
the truth of this position the whole of his argu- 
ment depends, and the conclusion derived from 
it depends entirely on the truth of each part of 
the proposition. He asserts experience to prove 
that the laws of nature are never violated, and 
that experience proves human testimony to be 
often fallacious; so that we have an uniform 
experience opposed to a varzable experience, and 
of course the latter should always give way to 
the former. The truth of this argument then, 
and the soundness of its conclusion, depend upon 
the fact that the laws of nature are never violat- 
ed. If this proposition be not true, the conclu- 
sion is good for nothing. We assert then with- 
out fear of contradiction, and as a fact establish- 
ed by experience, that the laws of nature are 
often violated ; nay more, that they are daily 
and hourly violated in the same manner, though 
not to the same extent, as they are violated in 
the case of miracles. When a stone is thrown 
into the air, the law of gravitation is violated. 
When a bird takes wing, the law of gravitation 
is violated. When two bodies in certain states 
of electricity, are brought near each other, they 
mutually repel, and the law of attraction is vio- 
lated. And so in thousands of instances. Nor 
will it suffice to say, that these are not viola- 
tions of the laws of nature because they are of 
frequent occurrence, and may be explained in a 
natural way ; that the law does not cease, but is 
only overcome for a time. The law is violated 
for the time as much as a law can be violated. 
A different effect is produced, from what the 
law would produce. And it matters not wheth- 
er the law is overcome by another law, or by an 
extraneous foree, the result is the same, and the 
law is violated. The “vis inertia’ may be 
| called a law of matter; that is, it is a law of 
matter that it shall remain at rest unless put in 
A superior 
Now we would 
ask, wherein does this differ in principle from 
raising the dead. It is a law of our nature that 
when we are dead we remain at rest, have no 


f 








Yet may not this law be overcome by sovereign 
power, in the same way that ‘‘vis inertiea’’ of 
matter is overcome by human force? If the 
question were, whether the dead were ever rais- 
ed into life by the ordinary operations of the laws 
| of nature, uniform experience of the operation 
| of those laws would lead us to a denial of the 
jfact. But such an inference is not contended 
for. What we contend for is this, that it is un- 
philosophical and wrong to adduce the acknowl- 
|edged uniformity of the operations of nature, 
when uncontrolled, in opposition to positive testi- 
mony in favor of different results where nature 
is not uncontrolled. We know that effects are 
every day produced, different from what would 
have been produced, by the uninterrupted course 
of nature. 
* 





7. = . * 
There is another of Mr. Hume’s propositions 

essential to the establisement of his doctrines 

which we also think incorrect, viz: ‘*That our 





‘““Hume does not deny the possiblity of mira- 
cles. His argument is not 4 metaphysical one, 
founded on the nature or. essence of the thing 
considered, but is entirely a practical one, touch- 
ing only the reasonableness of our belief in mira- 
cles. He no where attempts to prove that mira- 
cles cannot be, but that upon principles of reasor 
we cannot believe them to be. 
comport with his philosophical opinions to as- 
sert that miraculous events, or any events, could 
not occur, inasmuch, as he referred ajl our 
knowledge to experience; consequently, he 


could only infer from the past what would prod- | testimony. All that can be said is, that human 
ably, not what would certainly, take place in the | testimony Is not always found to be true. Hume 
future. ‘Lhe most that Mr. Hume could say, re- | would have the exceptionable viliate the unexcep- 
specting the possibility of miracles, would be, tionable. Taking the character of all testimony 
that as they never had happened, so they never | fom the character of one class or species, and 


could reasonably be expected to happen. 

It is the want of a proper observance of this | 
distinction between that which may reasonably | 
be expected to be, and that which must of neces- | 
sity be, which has led to considerable irrelevant | 
reasoning in answer to a misconceived notion of | 
Mr. Hume’s meaning. His argument we un-| 
derstand to be entirely a practical one, touching | 
only the reasonableness of our belief in miracles. | 
It does not consist of, nor is it dependent on, the 
peculiar philosophical notipns of its author, as 
developed in other works. 
have but little fear of it in its practical effects ; 


for however plausible and ingenious as | | 


tions, the ideal theories of Berkley and Hume, 
and the destruction of all connection between 
cause and effect, so strenuously nraintained by 
the latter, when applied to our every day af- 
fairs, and our temporal or eternal interests, they 


can have but little influence. We do not much 
fear the theories of those who, to sustain them- 
selves, must deprive us of those instinctive im- 


pressions, and those spontaneous operations of 


the mind, and those self-evident axioms, which | 
are the foundation not only of all reasoning, but | dences of our senses must be considered as abso- 


of all action. 
But the great error in most of the reasoning in 
, 5 
relation to miracles—both in that of Hume and | 


of those who have replied to him—is, in over- |mony and against other, still may not those who 


looking the true nature of miracles, and attem pt- 
ing to reason on them in the same manner as on 
ordinary circumstances. They have been treat- 
ed as facts which must have taken place through 
the agency of, or in accordance with, the laws 
of nature ; or, in cher words, the arguments 
seem to suppose NaTuRE to be the cause of their 
happening. And it is this erroneous view of 
miracles that Mr. Hume's reasoning overthrows, 
and none other. But it should be remembered, 
that miracles are opposed to the ordinary laws of 
nature, because if they were explicable upon any 
yee. laws, they would cease to be miracles. 
—_, of the raising of the dead, the 
kind of roe ¢ into wine, &c., as of the same 

abilities as the exploits of Cesar 


had Napoleon, is certainly a loose mode of reason- 
ng. ‘ 

But, - we have said, Mr. Hume argues that 
® miracle cannot be proved, because it is against 
those laws which experience has shown to be 
immutable—which means, that 


an event cannot 


be proved to have happened by the Operations of 


nature, Which is against al) our experience of the 
operations of nature. Or, in other words, he 
does not take into view any other agent (as caus- 


Nor would it) 


If it did, we should | ever known to speak the truth. 


belief in human testimony depends upon experi- 
ence.” * * * Mr. Hume treats the “laws 
of nature’ asa whole, and in this case very 
properly, because his proposition is as true of 
each and every, as of any or all the laws of na- 
ture. Healso treats human testimony as a whole, 
in the aggregate, without reference to its parts 
or qualificgtions. He says, ‘‘our experience is 
against the infallibility of testimony,’’ meaning 
testimony asa whole. Now we say that expe- 
rience is not against a// testimeny, because our 
experience is in favor of much, perhaps most 





stamping testimony as a whole as therefore 
doubtful, he concludes that all the testimeny in 
the world would not be sevfflicient to establish 
the truth of a miracle. Now we would ob- 
serve, that testimony derives its character mainly 
from the character of the individuals from whom 
it comes, and the circumstances under which it 
is given. Our experience is in favor of the tes- 
timony of some men and against that of others. 
There are some men whom we have never known 
to tell a lie, and others whom we have scarcely 
We almost in- 
| stinctively trust the one and distrust the other. 
But to bring into one mass all human testimony 
| and brand it as unreliable, because a part is uni- 
| formly bad, and only a part uniformly good, is 
| very much like saying that this world is in phy- 
| sical darkness because it is not uniformly clothed 
in light. 

Our senses sometimes deceive us; and the 
reasoning of Mr. Hume is just as strong, there- 
fore, against the evidence f our senses as against 

| human testimony, both taken as a whole, yet, 
| there are sume circumstances in which the evi- 


lutely certain. 
But it may be said, admit the truth ef all this, 
admit that experience is in favor of some testi- 


have never yet deceived us possibly deceive us 
i hereafter Is there an absolute certainty that 
| those who have never yet deceived us, never 
will deceive us? Ifa man of unimpeached ye- 
| Facity should tell you that he had lately seen a 
brook, which had from time immemorial run 
down a hill, without any known or perceptible 
cause run up the hill, would you be as certain 
from that man’s testimony that the brook did 
flow up the hill, as you would be from your ex- 
perience of the laws of gravitation that it did 
not flow up hill? These questions we think 
present the doctrine in its fairest and strongest 
light, and we wish to answer them fairly, and 
at the same time to make known the ground on 
which we stand.. We answer, then, that a man 
who has never yet deceived us, may neverthe- 
less deceive as. The laws of human conduct 
are not as open to the view as the laws of physi- 
cal nature; and in the case of the brook just 
mentioned, if required to believe the statement 
without any other circumstance than the bare 
word of the informant, we should hardly feel 
convinced of the fact. But our doubts in such 


case arise from what we suppose the possibility 





ing an event,) than nature, or any other “modus 
operandi’? than the ordinary course of nature. 
Hut if we suppose an independent and higher 
power brought into exercise, which can even sey 
aside the laws of nature, then all such reasoning 
falls to the ground, because we cannot circum- 
Scribe within any laws either the acts, or the 
manner of acting, of a being who is superior to, 
and independent of, all laws. For instance, if 
we were told that a rock had separated iself 
from the earth, and by the force ot avitation 
had raised itself in the air, we sh disbelieve 
it, because it is against our uniform experience 
of the effects of gravitation, which draws heavy 
bodies to the earth. But if we had been told 
that the rock had been hurled into the air by 
Soine extraordinary foree, which for the time had 
counteracted the power of gravitation. we might 
readily believe it. And in this later case we 
should not think of reasoning about the unifor- 
mity of the law of gravitation, and our want of 


of variance in the one case, and the impossibility 
of vatiance in the other. Testimony depends 
entirely upon the will or choice of the witness, 
which circumstances ‘may vary. But the laws 
of wature can only be changed by the will of 
Him who ordained-them, ‘tin whom there is no 
variableness neither shadow of turning.”’ The 
presumptions are strongly against any deviation 
from the ordinary operations of the laws of na- 
ture. Experience would lead us to expect the 
same Tesults that had hitherto been witnessed to 
continue, but it could probably go no further. 
No one would be so bold as to say that the Al- 
mighty could not for a time change the laws of 
his own establishing, or that he might not by 
ibility see sufficient occasion for so doing. 
xperience, in this view of the case, is not a 
“mood guide to the truth, for it only makes 
nown what may be fairly anticipated, but not 
what must of necessity actually happen. But of 
this hereafter: we wish at present only to say, 
that evidence itself (as shown by Mr. Starkie) 


concurrence of testimony; it is still further 
strengthened by concurrence of circumstances ; 
and it is possible that there should be such a 
concurrence of testimony and circumstances as 
to Fender the falsity of the evidence as improba- 
ble, nay, as impossible, as the facts which it as- 
serts. Nay further, there may be circumstances 
in which the violation of a law of nature shall be 
a more probable event (even judging by experi- 
ence in its proper sense) than that the evidence 
and the circumstances brought to support it, 
shonld be untrue. For example, if on the 8th 
March I started for New York to take passage 
for Europe, and just before Jeaving W., a man 
whom | had never known to deviate from the 
truth, told me that at 120 clock in the night 
previous, in the midst of total darkness, the sun 
appeared in meridian brightness at the zeaith for 
otte howtr, and had then suddenly disappeared, 1 
should probably think that he had seen a meteor, 
or had been dreaming, or that he wished to fright- 
en me, or that he was telling a lie ; but I should 
hardly believe that the sun had been seen by him 
at the time and in the manner described. If the 
man seemed terrified, 1 should suppose that at 
least he believed what he was telling, but I 
should still attribute it to delusion. 


but could not believe it to be the sun, 


ed o 
sun, that the light and heat were those of the 
sun, I should be still more staggered. | set sail 
immediately fur Europe, and ours is the first ves- 
sel that arrives after the 8th 
United States. 
inquiry is, whether the sun was seen at mid- 
night on the American side of the Atlantic. 
Persons assert on all hands that at the precise 
hour it was seen in Europe. On looking at the 
newspapers of the 9th, I find full accounts of the 
phenomenon, and all agreeing that the object 
seen was the sun. Now I ask, could 1 doubt 
this concurrence of evidence! Ifso, on what 
principle could I doubt it? Mr. Hume tells us 
that it is against our experience of the uniformi- 
ty of the laws of nature. But is it not equally 
against our experience to find such evidence as 
this false? But Mr. Hume would say, though 
the witnesses may not be false, it is still proba- 
ble that they were deceived. ‘lo this we reply, 
that they could not be deceived as to the reality 
of some remarkable phenomenon, but only as to 
the fact of its being actually the sun. Well now 





| the New Testament to be just as they now are, 
and suppose there were contained therein certain 
prophecies that the Messiah should again appear 


be vertain signs and wonders in the Heavens 
and on the earth, just preceding his appearance, 

among which prophecies should be contained 
one, that the sun should appear at midnight and 
shine with its uggal splendor, and that other of the 
predicted signs and wonders had absolutely taken 
place, would not this place the evidence that we 
have before spoken of in a state of absolute un- 
assailability ? 





ATONEMENT, 


What follows is from a paper read before the 
Congregational] Calvinistic church in Southing- 
ton, Conn. by Charles E. Munn. 


‘*But it is strenuously maintained, that divine 
justice forbids the pardon of the penitent, unless 
some being suffers all the penalty due the crim- 
inal. Let us first inquire what we mean by jus- 
tice. Now by the word justice as applied to 
God, we either mean some attribute of which 
we have no knowledge, or else we mean the 
same attribute, which we denominate justice be- 
tween man ard man. If the former, then what- 
ever we affirm or deny with regard todivine jus- 
tice, is mere haphazard assertion and one asser- 
tion is as good as another. But tomy mind, 
nothing is more certain than- this—that when 
God reveals himself to mankind as merciful, and 
holy, and just, he means that he is possessed of 
those attributes which all men designate, and 
which good men cherish and practice, as merey, 
holiness and justice. If thisis whatis meant, 
and I think no one will doubt it, let me put the 
question to your hearts and consciences. Is it 
unjust to forgive the wrong-doer when he re- 
pents! Ifmy neighbor has done me a very 
great injury, and now repents of it, is it unjust 
for me to forgive him, uuless some one ag 
that is innocent, comes forward, and bears the 
full amount of blame and suffers the penalty '— 
In forgiving my penitent neighbor without a 
vicarious atonement, I wrong no one, | give him 
what I take from no one else—for mercy grows 
by exercise, J only give him what I owe him as 
a fellow-being. Again, if your little child has 
been disobedient, and is now sorry for his fault, 


him, unless some innocent brother, that never 
has digobeved his parent, comes forward and 
says, father, chastise and punish me fo: my 
brother’s fault, and then you can forgive him 
and maintain the honor and dignity of your law; 
would any kind father take such a course, or ex- 
pect such an atonement? Certainly not. No 
more is God unjust in extending free, unpur- 
chased mercy to his penitent child. True jus- 
tice is the perfection of goodness. It is a good- 
ness which does no wrong, which is impartial, 
and not a respecter of persons, which renders to 
all their due. Now God is said to be our fath- 
er, in a much more intimate sense than an earth- 
ly parent, The justice of a father is firm, dis- 
creet, impartial, yet munificent affection. 
‘*What title to the character of a just man 
could be claimed, think you, by that human 
father, who turned a deaf ear to the sincere pen- 
itence of his erring son, and replied to him as 
the son approached with tears of penitence, beg- 
ging forgiveness: ‘No my son, I cannot forgive 
you without a vicarious atonement. My law 
has been broken by you, I cannot forgive you on 


ut if I 


heard others talking of the same event, and say- 
ing that they had seen it, 1 could not doubt that 
some remarkable luminary had thus appeared, 
f on ar- 
riving at New York, the same thing were talk- 
and believed, all agreeing that it was the 


March from the 
On our arrival, the first topic of 


on the earth about this time; that there should | 


| fresh vitality and animation, to go powerfully 
do you regard it as unjust aud unsafe to forgive | along with an infinite series of objects, changes, 


JOHN FOSTER. 
[Continued from last week.] 


‘On Foster’s return to Stapleton he wrote im- 
mediately to Mr Hill, with whom his friendship 
had acquired a deeper and melancholy interest, 
from the striking coincidence in their domestic 
trials, ‘I have returned hither,’ he says, ‘but 
have an utter repugnance to say returned home 
—that name is applicable no longer, You may 
be sure I am grateful for your kind sympathy and 
suggestions of consolation; not the less so for its 
being too true, that there isa weight on the heart 
which the most friendly human hand cannot re- 
move. The melancholy fact is, that my beloved, 
inestimable companion, has left me.* It comes 
upon me—in evidence, how varied and sad! and 
yet, for a moment, sometimes, I feel as if I could 
not realize itis true. There is something that 
seems to say, Can it be that ] shall see her no 
more—that 1 shall still, one day after another, 
find she is not here, that her affectionate voice 
and look will never accost me; the kind grasp of 
her hand never more be felt; that vant would 
be glad to consult her, make an observation to 
her, address to her some expression of love, call 
her *‘my dear wife,” as | have done so many 
thousand times; it will bein vain — she is not 
here! Several times, a considerable number— 
even since I followed her tothe tomb, a momen- 
tary suggestion of thought has been, as one and 
another circumstance has occurred, ‘‘I will tell 
Maria of this.’’ Even this very day, when I 
parted with Dr, Stetson, who, out of pure kind- 
ness, accompanied me a long stage on the road, 
there was actually, for a transient instant, a lapse 
of mind into the idea of telling her how kind he 
had been. I have not suffered, nor expect to 
feel any overwhelming emotions, any violent ex- 
cesses of grief; what I expect to feel is, a long 
repetition of pensive monitions of my irreparable 
loss; that the painful truth will speak itself to me 
again, and still again, in long succession; often 
in solitary reflectien, (in which I feel the most,) 
and often as objects come in my sight, or circum- 
stances arise, which have some association with 
her who isgone. The things which belonged to 
her with a personal appropriation; things which 
she used or particularly valued; things which she 
had given me, or I had given her; her letters or 
my own to her; the corner of the chamber where 
I know she used to pray; her absence—unalter- 
able absence at the hour of family worship, of so- 
| cial reading, of the domestic table; her no more 
| being in her place to receive me on my return 
|home from oceasional absence; the thought of 





suppose, further, the evidences of the truth of} what she would have said, or how she would 


| have acted, on subjects or occasions that come in 
| question; the remembrance how she did speak or 
‘act in similar instances—all such things as these 
| will renew the pensive emotions, and tel] me still 
| again what | have lost—what that was, and how 
great its value, which the sovereign oY has 
in his unerring wisdom, taken away. Yes; it is 
He that has taken away what it was He that 
gave me, and what was so dear and valuable to 
me; and I would not, I think I do not,rebel against 
his dispensation; I would not even repine or com- 
plain beyond that degree which he will regard 
with a merciful compassion. I should, and would 
be, thankful for having been indulged with the 
possession so long. Certainly, neither of us 
would, if such an exception might be made to 
an eternal law, recall our dear departed compan- 
ions from their possession of that triumph over 
sin, and sorrow, and death, to which they have 
been exalted. However great our deprivation, 
how transcendently greater is their advancement 
in the condition of existence! And we should 
be unworthy to be loved by them still, as I trust 
that even at this very hour, we are, if we could 
| for a moment,entertain such a wish.’ ’’—Vol. ii. 
| p. 209. 

| The ruling idea in Foster's mind, as a reli- 
gious man--the centre towards which his thoughts 
reverted, was the condition of the soul immedi- 
ately on its quitting the body. Religious men, 
of a thoughtful turn, and of a higher and more 
elastic animal temperament, look onward to that 
bright immortality wherein, and under happier 
auspices, the spirit incarnate is to set forward 
anew upon the high way of action, acquisition, 
service. Foster's meditative wing faltered as if 
in front of the precipitous bulwarks of Paradise 
—net daring to soar toward the empyreal noon. 
We read this sort of feeling always when his 
imagination would go forward toward eternity, 
in such passages as the following: — 

“Any view of eternity is overwhelming to 
thought, but peculiarly to the thought that we, 
that this very soul shall exist forever. Some- 
times, even apart from the idea of retribution, it 
seems” almost fearful. ‘How can | sustain an 
endless existence! How can I prolong sentiment 
and action foreverand ever’ What may or can 
become of me in so stupendous a predicament!— 
W hat an accusation of miracles to preserve my 
faculties, my being, from becoming extinct!’— 
How can there be an undecaying, ever new, and 








excitements, activities!’’—Vol. ii. p. 376. 

But although melancholic enough in tempera- 
ment, he was far too much the intellegtualist,and 
too devout, in a scriptural sense, to short at 
the grave: he was no moping frequenter of church 
me he did not haunt charnel houses; he did not 
gather wise saws from the sexton’s lip, ‘he 
strong tendency of his mind toward actuality led 
him to lay hold of that which was the nearest — 
that condition of the soul whick those who had 
recently left him, and who were vividly present 
to his edlings, had now undergone. ‘The state 
of the dead was his recurrent theme—the home 
of his meditations, from the first to the last as 
when,in prospect of his own dissolution, believed 
to be not very remote, and on hearing of the 
death of a friend, he exclaimed: —‘*They don’t 
come to tell us,’’ (the secrets of the invisible 
world,) and then, after a short silence, emphati- 
cally striking his hand upon the table, he added, 
with alook of intense seriousness, ‘‘ But we shall 
know some time.”’ : 

Very many passages might be cited from these 
volumes, bearing upon this one subject, and in 
which, with not much variety of thought, the 





repentance without declaring that my law is 
unjust.” Die you, or justice must.’ Who 
would not think that father more worthy the 
name of a fiend than a parent. To be sure the 
son could base no claim upon past merits; but 
the father would owe it to his own nature, to 
the spontaneous impulses of a paternal heart, to 
forgive him. He would do himself the most 
outrageous injustice by persevering in anger and 
in vindictive measures. ‘Thus is it also with 
our father in heaven. Though his erring child- 
ren can build no elaim on the ground of past 
merit or obedience, he yet owes it to himself to 
forgive them. Were he to despise the sighing 
of the contrite, and the desire of the penitent, he 
would withhold from men that, which though 
they could not claim it on the score of merit, is 
their rightful due as his creatures and his child- 
ren. I maintain, then, that the forgiveness of 
the sincere penitent is an essential part of the 
divine justice. As such it is represented by the 
sacred writer. What could be more explicit on 
this point than St. John’s declaration: ‘If we 
confess our sins, God is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins; God is kind to the unthankfal 
and evil.’ Bunt where, let me ask, is there any 
forgiveness where an innocent _— soffers all 
the penalty due to the criminal’ If you owe 
me a sum of money, and your neighbor pays it 
to me in your stead, is there any remission of 
the debt on my part? If you injure me, and I 
punish your son or brother in your stead the full 
amount due you, I exercise no forgiveness.— 
Vicarious punishment is not pardon. But the 
two are at opposite poles of the moral universe.” 





Jeremy Taylor has said that he who attempts 
to prevent variety of opinions, is ‘‘like him who 
claps his shoulder to the ground to prevent an 








any experience of a violation of the order of na- 


admits of various degrees ; it is strengthened by 





earthquake.”’ 


one feeling of baffled and astounded curiosity is 
expressed. A letter also, or essay, ‘‘On the In- 
termediate State,’’ expounds the same feeling, 
and serves rather to state forcibly the supposed 
difficulty connected with our utter ignorance of 
the world of souls, than to throw light upon the 
general subject, considered as an article of Chris- 
tian belief. 

The death of his wife—not his wife merely, 
but his soul’s companion and intimate, naturally 
gave a deep intensity to his customary medita- 
tions on this ground. 

“Can it be — how is it — what is it—that we 
are now not inbabitants of the same world—that 
each has to think of the other as in a perfectly 
different economy of existence! Whither is she 
gone—in what manner does she consciously real- 
ize to herself the astonishing change—how does 
she look at herself as no longer inhabiting a mor- 
tal tabernacle—in what manner does she recol- 
lect her state as only a few weeks since—in what 
manner does she think and feel, and act, and 
communicate with other spiritu2] beings — what 
manner of vision has she of God and the Saviour 
of the world—how does she estimate the course 
of discipline through which she had been eee 
ed for the happy state where she finds herself— 
in what manner does she look back on death, 
which she so recently passed through—and does 
she plainly understand the nature of a phenome- 
non so awfully mysterious to the view of the 
mortals? How does she remember and feel re- 
specting us, respecting me! Is she associated 
with the spirits of her departed son, and two 
children who died in infancy? Does she indulge 
with delight a confident anticipation that we shall 
after a while, be added to her society! If she 
should think of it as, with respect to some of us, 
many years, possibly, before such an event, does 
that appear a Jong time in prospect, or has she 





}that we are now speaking of; but it is a silent 


begun to account of duration according to the 
great laws of eteinity! Earnest imaginings and 
questionings like these arise without end; and 
still, still, there 18 no answer, no revelation.— 
The mind comes again and again close up to the 
thick black veil; but there is no perforation, no 
glimpse. She that loved me, and I trust loves 
me still, will not, cannot, must not answer me. 
I can only imaging her to say, ‘Come and see; 
serve our God so that you shall come and share, 
at no distant time.”’—Vol. ii., p. 230. 

‘*The deep interest of the subject has led me 
to think more, and to read a little more, concern- 
ing that mysterious hades. How strange that 
Revelation itself has kept it so completely veiled. 
Many things in that economy probably could not 
be made intelligible to us in this our gossly ma- 
terial condition; but there are many questions 
which could be distinctly and intelligibly answer- 
ed. How striking to consider that those who 
were 80 Jately with us, asking these questions in 
vain, have now the perfect experimental knowl- 
edge. 1 can imagine the very look with which 
my departed Maria would sometimes talk or muse 
on this subject. The mystery, the frustration of 
our inquisitivenes, was equal to us both. What 
a stupendous difference now! And in her pres- 
ent grand advantage she knows with what aug- 
mented interest of solemn and affectionate inquis- 
itiveness my thoughts will be still directed, and 
in vain, to the subject. But she knows why it 
is proper that I should for a while continue stil! 
in the dark—should share no part of her new and 
marvelous revelation.” —Vol. ii., p. 238. 

A very remarkable letter, addressed to his 
friend Hughes, of whose nearly approaching end 
he had been informed, contains the following 
passages: — 

‘But oh! my dear friend, whither is it you are 
going’ Where is it that you willbe in a few 
short weeks ordays hence! I have affecting 
cause to: think and wonder eoncerning that 
unseen world; to desire, were it permitted to 
mortals, one glimpse of that mysterious economy, 
to ask innumerable questions to which there is 
no answer—what is the manner of existence—of 
employment — of society— of remembrance—of 
antucipation of all surrounding revelations to our 
departed friends! How striking to think, that 
she so long and so recently with me here, so be- 
loved, but now so totally withdrawn and absent, 
that she experimentally knows all that I am in 
vain inquiring! 

**And a little while hence, you, my friend, 
| will be an object of the same solemn meditations 
| and wondering inquiries. It is most striking to 
tonsider—to realize the idea that you, to whom 
I am addressing these lines, who continue yet 
among mortals, who are on this side of the awful 
and mysterious vei]—that you will be in the 
midst of these grand realities, beholding the mar- 
vellous manifestation, amazed and transported at 
your new and happy condition of existence,while 
your friends are feeling the pensiveness of your 
final absence, and thinking how, but just now, 
as it were, you were with them.’’— Vol. ii., p. 
241. 

‘It does always appear to me very unaccount- 
able (among, indeed, so many other inexplicable 
things,) that the state of the soul after death, 
should be so cempletely veiled from our serious 
inquisitiveness. ‘That in some sense it is proper 
that it should be so, need not be said. ut is 
not the sense in which it is so, the same sense in 
which it is proper there should be punitive cir- 
cumstances, privations, and infliciions, in this 
our sinful state? For one knows not how to be- 
lieve, that some revelation of that next stage of 
our existence would not be more influential to a 
right procedure in this first, than such an absolute 
unknown. It is true, that a profound darkness, 
| which we know we are destined ere long to en- 
ter, and soon find ourselves in amazing light, is 
a striking object of contemplation. But the mind 
still again and again, falls back from it, disappoin- 
ed and uninstructed, for want of some defined 
forms of reality to seize, retain, and permanently 
occupy it. In default of revelation, we have to 
frame our conjectures on some principle of anal- 
ogy which is itself arbitrary, and without any 
means of bringing it to the test of reason. 

“* * * * Itis a subject profoundly in- 
teresting to myself; my own advance into the 
evening of life is enough to make it so; and then 
the recent events! You have your own special 
remembrances, though, as to the several objects, 
going to aconsiderable time back, I have one 
most interesting recent object: and there are— 
were—Hall, Anderson, Hughes: where and what 
are they now? at this very instant how existing, 
how employed?’’—Vol. ii., p. 248. 

To the allied subjects—that is to say to sub- 
jects that are allied, either by some real connex- 
10n existing between them, or by the homogen- 
ity of the feelings they excite —there are very 
frequent allusions in Foster’s letters. In truth, 
a sort of monotonous pensiveness—the mood in- 
to which one unconsciously fails while listening 
to the continuous tolling of the funeral bell — 
coming across a silent valley, in a summer's eve- 
ning, prevails throughout. The brevity of life; 
the decay of the body; (and Foster begins to 
call himself an old man as early as possible, and 
a broken man while he was apparently in firm 
health;) the death of friends; the shifting of all 
earthly interests; the solemnities of the future 
life—these are the staple of his letters varied by 
references, more or less formal, to the sad condi- 
tion of the moral world—the hopelessness of any 
remedial means—and to those weighty and inso- 
luble problems which have ever been the burden 
of reflecting spirits, relating to the position and 
the destinies of the human family, and its relation- 
ship to the justice, the wisdom, the power, the 
goodness of dod. Politics also, and literature, 
take their turns; nevertheless to whatever topics 
he may divert, in his converse with his friends, 
or when writing for the press, these were his own 
themes; these the constitutional material of his 
thoughts: and he himself, with his high and over- 
wrought sensibility —his rich, vivid, and awe- 
struck imagination—his melancholic animal tem- 
perament — and his deep and reverential piety, 
might, better than any one else, whu has become 
known to the world in modern times, be taken 
and regarded asa type of the MEDITATIVE SPIRIT. 
His mind was so fashioned as to fit it for reflect- 
ing, in portentous outline and lurid color, the lot 
and fate of man, as severed from the favor of his 
Maker, and yet as not released from his eternal 
obligations to sovereign justice, 


‘‘John Foster, such as he appears in these 
volumes, lay prostrate and helpless amid the des- 
olations of the moral universe ; he clung to his 
belief as a Christian ; yet, in doing so, he held 
fast also to a very dark despondency. But minds 
more elastic than his, and Jess profound too, will 
leap up from the same slough, leaving behind 
them as well their despondency as their belief. 
‘They will go away lightened, just as a ship is 
lightened, which, in a gale of wind, has thrown 
overboard, not its ballast only, but its stores of 
food and water: the vessel dances now over the 
bill and will dance—until the crew has per- 
ish@F™ Foster’s mood of mind exhibits ina 
marked manner, what the last fifty years have 
been doing for us, under the light—light rather 
than warmth—of a purified Christianity. It is 
not that tendency to unrestrained speculation and 
skepticism which is said to attach to Protestant- 
ism, and which has had its course in Germany, 





influence over the imagination, and over the 
moral sentiments of a cultured people, which 
springs from the wide diffusion of the Gospel it- 
self ; we mean the Gospel freed from corruptions, 
but bereft of power. 

We ure, however, accosted—and perhaps an- 
ily—by the question, ‘“‘What then! Do you 
intend to say that truth, purely enounced, can 
operate to bring about its own rejection?” Yes, 
we are bold to affirm, that it does so, if it be not 
ministered in the plenitude of its forces: it is 
doing so now, to an extent little thought of; and 
it will go on doing so, unless those renovations 





Christianity far more firmly, than at present, in 
the minds of men. 

Take a sample of quotations from Foster's let- 
ters, such as should fairly represent his habitual 
views, his ordinary state of mind, and the deep 
gloom that oppressed him through the greater 
part of hiscourse. It may be weil to strengthen 
our argument be passage or two ;—five times 
as much might be cited, 

“‘T hope, indeed may assume, that you are of 
a cheerfal temperament ; but are you not some- 
times invaded by the darkest visions and reflex- 
ions, while casting your view over the scene of 
human existence, from the beginning to this 
hour? To me it appears a most mysteriously 
awful economy, overspread by a luridand dread- 
ful shade. I pray for the piety to maintain a 


W*\snd Righteous Disposer fal) existence. 
But to see a nature created in purity, qualified 
for perfect. and endless felicity, but ruined, at the 
very origin, by a disaster devoiving fatally ou all 
the race—to see it in an early age of the world 
estranged from truth, from the love.and fear of 
its Creator, from that, therefore, without which 
existence is a thing to be deplored—abandoned 
to all evil, till swept away by adeluge—the ren- 
ovated race revolting into idolatry and iniquity, 
and spreading downward through ages in a 
ness, wickedness, and misery ;—no divine dis- 
pensation to enlighten and reclaim it, except for 
one small section, and that itself ano less fla- 
grant proof of the desperate corruption of the 
nature ;—the ultimate, grand remedial visitation, 
Christianity, laboring in a difficul tprogress and 
very limited extension, and soon perverted from 
its purpose into darkness and superstition for a 
period of a thousand years—at the present hour 
known, and even nominally acknowledged, by 
very greatly the minority of the race, the mighty 
mass remaining prostrate under the infernal do- 
mipion of which countless generations of their 
ancestors have been the slaves and victims—a 
deplorable majority of the people in the Chris- 
tian uations strangers to the vital power of Chris- 
tianity, and a large proportion directly hostile to 
it ; and even the institutions pretended to be for 
its support and promotion, being baneful to its 
virtue—its progress in the work of conversion, in 
even the most favored part of the world, dis- 
tanced by the progressive increase of the popula- 
tion; so that even there, (but to a fearful extent 
if we take the world at large,) the disproportion 
of the faithful to the irreligious is constantly in- 
creasing ;—the sum of all these melancholy facts 
being, that thousands of millions have passed and° 
thousands every day are passing, out of the 
world, in no state of fitness for a pure and happy 
state elsewhere. Oh, it is a most confounding 
and appalling contemplation !’’—Vol. ii., p. 444. 

Upon passages such as the foregoing we should 
remark, first, that it is a style of speaking which 
although not eften Aeard, is truly characteristic 
of—it is symptomatic of—this presentera. It is 
not the style of any past era. We could adduce 
striking illustrations of the fact, by citing what 
should be paralle] passages, from the writers of 
successive ages. To go no further back, Fos- 
ter’s language is not that of the sober non-con- 
formists whom he would have called his ecclesi- 
cal predecessors and fathers. It was in a light 
essentially differing from this, that Baxter was 
accustomed to look upon the very same objects. 
And, assuredly, the robust disputants of the the 
Westminster Assembly were not soul-troubled in 
any such manner! Theologically, as well as 
logically, and to their own entire ease of mind 
and ‘‘comfort,”’ they dealt with, and finally de- 
termined questions, the mere thought of which 
broke Foster’s heart! Had he, with his mourn- 
ful strains, come in their way, they would have 
regarded him as little better than a blasphemer ; 
and it is a doubt if even his hatred of prelacy 
would have been held good for ‘‘bailing’’ hisears. 
No, in their time the recovered Christianity of 
Luther's period had not, in any such manner, 
purified the moral or the intellectual atmosphere, 
as is implied in breathings, and in sighs, such as 
those of Foster’s correspondence with his friends. 
Two hundred years ago the great truths of the 
Gospel beat strong in the trunk arteries; but had 
not sent fine feelings and a fine complexion to 
the surface of man’s moral nature. All modes 
of thinking were barbaric, and the modes of feel- 
ing were such as might allow good men, with 
an easy conscience, to burn one another; and 
such as strengheved them to endure their hour 
when their own time came to be burned. The 
conventional ideas of the divine government had 
been compacted out of men’s recollections of the 
ways of the Holy Office, and their experience of 
Star Chamber mercy. ‘They read Scripture by 
a Smithfield light, and were not appalled at that 
which we read with heart-stricken discomfort. 
The very same things which stagger our belief in 
Christianity, strengthened theirs. 

But we have a second remark to make upon 
the passages we have just now cited, and it is 
this, namely:—That as the appearance of senti- 
ments such as these is characteristic of the times, 
and is an indication of what is going on around 
us—occultly perhaps—so, the diffusion of these 
modes of feeling, through the religious commu- 
nity, ought at once to be met, on the part of 
whoever is competent to the task, in a wise and 
effectual manner. 

There are those who will say—Leave this 
sort of melancholy and unprofitable moodiness to 
itself; it will never spread ; it will never affect 
more than a few minds, of morbid structure sim- 
ilar to Foster’s. This is, we think, an inconsid- 
erate conclusion, and it is one which will be ac- 
cepted only by those are living in too great a bus- 
tle to find leisure for thinking, and who, accus- 
tomed to look down, from pulpits and platforms, 
upon areas filled with faces, surmise little or 
nothing of what is going on in the secresy of bo- 
soms. It is quite true that you may find means 
for discouraging and for dissipating melancholy 
modes of thinking ; but, if you wholly succeed in 
doing so, you bring a community that once was 
deep-feeling into the frivolous shallows of litera- 
ry, scientific, and sensuous impiety. What is 
the gain of this process to religion! Look at 
the general condition of society in Fraace !— 
Nothing can be more perilous than the attempt 
to turn off religious meditation from its path, by 
means that are not of homogeneous quality. 

The further spread of Christianity is not mere- 
ly devoutly desired by Christians, but is looked 
for as a probable event. We ought, however, to 
remember that it may spread—it may continue to 
spread in the way in which, of late years, it has 
—superficially, but not deeply ;—that is to say, 
everywhere raising the tone of moral sentiment— 
purifying the domestic atmosphere—removing 
from view, throughout Christian countries, what- 
ever is morally offensive—cherishing and pro- 
moting benificent enterprises—and, in a word, 
diffusing, on all sides, a vital sensitiveness, and 
bringing all minds into a habit of benevolent re- 





flectiveness. It may do all this—and it may do it 


to an extent of which we cannot now calculate 
the consequences—and yet, as at present, it may 
be making little or no progress as a deep spirit- 
ual power, evolving mighty counteractive influ- 
ences within the bosoms of men individually. 
What, then, ought we to anticipate as the in- 
evitable consequence ? co uence, in- 
fallible, irresistible, is—and we ask that the im- 
port of our words may be seriously considered 
—the result of the expected and desired diffu- 
sion of Christianity, in highly civilized countries, 
under its present aspect of. a mild, purifying, but 
prvetiows influence, is an antagonist reagiion 
om Christianized sensibilities,upon Christianity 
itself, and which must bring about, unless the 


course of things be early arrested, the avbetite- 
tion silently of a Christianized Pantheism.’ 
* * * bj 


‘sA word is yet due to John Foster’s. memo, 
y—deserg ie it is, of tenderness ee 
ential affection ; and oe should 


too, relative to that feature —— case 
which has given occasion to the » Bmw. 9 





of the spiritual life eome in, which might lodge 


gestions. some ofthe passages we have ci 


humble submission of thought and feeling to the_ 


and in several we have not cited, every. reader, 
whose mind is governed by religious awe and 
ious affections, will be tempted to draw back ; 
he will tremble as if some one were inciting, or 
dragging him on, to look over the brim of a vol- 
canic crater! Enough, enough! he will say— 
let us descend again to the tranquil levels of the 
Christian life! A feéling is generated as if 
these sombre and daring meditations must, at 
the next term, lead to blasph ; as if there 
were but a thin partition between John Foster, 
and Shelley, or Byron. Foster’s genuine piety, 
his deep and unfeigned humility, held him al- 
ways off from taking that next , beyond 
which lie the regions of atheism and despair! 
But itis impossible to watch the development of 
these omnious feelings, and to observe their par- 
allelism with another class of feelings of similar 
aspect, withcut being convinced that a casual 
connection ran on from the one to the other. 
Foster's prime years of manhood were con- 
temporaneous (as we have already observed) 
with those dire events which turned many of the 
best formed brains in Europe. Hjs intellectual 


those maddening influences ; his early habits, his 
religious connections, his position in society, 
everything about him lent its aid to carry him 
forward in the one direction of democratic enthu- 
siasm, and to breathe into his soul the frenzy of 
political and ecclesiastical demolition. ‘*Over- 
tura—overturn—overturn”--these were the notes 
ringing in his ears, day and night. But the 
course of events, at home and abroad, soon 
brought in upon such minds, and upon his, a 
crushing disappointment! Foster lived to see 
even his latest hope disappointed—that of the 
happy revolutions which were to ensue upon 
parliamentary reform ! 

‘‘Unfortunately for me,” he says, ‘from a 
temperament somewhat sanguine and ardent in 
youth, I am dried and cooied down to that of old 
age. The course of the world’s events since 
that ‘season of prime,’’ has been a grievous dis- 
appointment. No one who is not toward twice 
your age can have any adequate conception of 
the commotion there was in susceptible and in- 
flammable spirits. ‘The proclamation went forth, 
‘‘overturn, overturn, overturn,’ and there seem- 
ed to be a responsive earthquake in the nations. 
The vain, short-sighted seers of us had all our 
enthusiasm ready to receive the magnificent 
changes ; the downfall of all old and corrupt in- 
stitutions—the explosion of prejudices,—the 
demolition of the strongholds of ignorance, su- 
perstition, and spiritual, with all other, despot- 
ism—man on the point of being set free for a 
noble career of knowledge, liberty, philanthropy, 
virtue—and all that, and all that. A “most 
shallow judgment, a pitiable ignorance of the 
nature of man, was betrayed in these elated pre- 
sumptions. But they so possessed themselves 
of the mind as to prepare it to fee] a bitterness of 
disappointment as time went on, through so 
many lustrums, and accomplished so niggardly 
a portion of all the dream.’’—Vol. ii., p. 443. 

isappointment as to the course of political 
events drove him first into egregious misappre- 
hensions of the motives of public men, and then 
wrought in him a mood, or temper, which mas- 
tered his reason, and which, had it net been 
powerfully counteracted, would have broken up 
his religious convictions.”” 
. * * 





**One great quality, however, and a true mark 
of a great mind, and which, had other faculties 
and dispositions been congenial, would have fitted 
him for officer as a master of his times—as a 
leader of the people ; and better, as a servant of 
God, discharging an arduous function ; was his 
superiority to the egotism, the petty solicitude 
about literary reputation, the small ambition of 
the ‘‘auther.” On this ground, Foster must he 
allowed to stand higher than Robert Hall, and 
he was, we think, more capable of an act, or a 
course of self-sacrifice than he. Ifthe alternative 
had even been distinctly placed before Hall of 
throwing the universe overboard, or otf risking 
his fame as an accomplished master of sentences, 
there is no doubt he would have risked it; and 
yet not without an effort ; whereas Foster would 
have done so with little or none. Great, not 
merely in mind, but in soul ; yet he would have 
been greater if at all times Robert Hall could 
have forgotten ‘‘Robert Hall’’; but the day he 
lived in offered trying temptations to a mind 
such as his—a mind exquisitely sensible of the 
very finest qualities of style, as well as alive to 
the grandest conceptions. He lived through the 
closing years of the era, gone probably forever, 
in which a bright fame might engage much of 
men’s attention. The era of genius is past ; and 
we live amid things, amid events, amid interests, 
amid masses, and in the midst of ‘‘the public 
welfare.” Thirty and forty years ago personal 
fame was at a premium; now, it is at a discount. 
As to the breadth and the depth of his soul, 
as to his sense of the urgency of whatever touches 
the well-being of man, as to his constitutional 
mindfulness of eternity, and his ‘‘conscience 
towards God,’’ Foster might have done that 
which at the present moment is so much needed 
to be done. He was personally capable of* re- 
solving-to compromise his literary status, if b 
doing so he might have woke the dull ear of his 
fellow-men, and have prevailed with them to 
listen to the ‘things pertaining to their peace.” 
He might have dared to sound heaven’s trumpet, 
although forecasting the probable consequence— 
that the wearers of nice ears would severely 
criticise the performance. It was not any egot- 
ism (vanity he had none) that would have stood 
in his way in attempting the highest and the 
most perilous tasks. ad it been possible for 
him to banish forever from his thoughts the irri- 
tating recollection of that ‘intolerable nuisance, 
the established church,”’ Foster might have done 
much in awakening men to a sense of their inde- 
feasible relationship to eternal justice, and etern- 
al mercy. , ‘ 
But John Foster is gone! Has his {soul, his 
deep heart, his self-forgetting mind, his sorrow- 
ful and resentful sense of whatever bears u 
the weal and woe of millions ; has this intensely- 
feeling soul been breathed into amy younger bo- 
somt Among the men of twenty-three, the 
men who are to transact the affairs of the coming 
time, are there any who may be capable of the 
greatest services—ambitious of working—ambi- 
tion apart; are there any, firm im reason and 
well-disciplined, calm in temper, immovable in 
resolve, and sound in belief, who would form the 
uncommunicated purpose of laboring to recall 
the Christian community to a sense of great 
truths, and to bring to. bear upon the mass of 
minds, the unabated powers of the Christian 


Revelation ? 

Supposing there were the men to undertake 
such a work, they must remember that although 
it must be carried on from the pulpit im part, 
Yet, as the world is now constituted, it must be 
mainly through the press ; and so to carry it ben 
demands years of sedulous preparation; it 


mands, at the least, a purpose formed, and stead- 
i ; h that seven years which 
ily adhered to, throug: ven 


) iny—the iod 
rules a man’s destiny But rae if one should 


by: 
and-twenty to tr  citiecling such a mind, one 
he tas he whom one has in idea 


will not be chat very ee Sohn genre 
unless he be instinct with that wisdom which 
never can be conveyed, as a lesson from one mind 


to another.” 











ate whe = 
, of revelr i hity st are 
those who bave its ‘still small voice”? 
amig rural leisure and placid retirement. But 
perhaps the knowledge which causeth not to err, 
1s most frequently upon the mind dur- 
ing the seasons of 3 and tears are the 





and moral temperament was ‘ill-fitted to resist - 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 3, 1846, 





NON-RESISTANCE—THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


There is undoubtedly a power in the exercise 
of Christian kindness, which has never yet been 
fully tested by what are called Christian people. 
We have not faith in the elevated principles of 
our religion, and therefore cannot apply them to 
practice. Mr Ballou, in his work on Non-Resist- 
ance, has endeavored to give a philosophical de- 
finition of the doctrine with its proper limitations. 
Whether he has succeeded in this we have not 
yet been able to satisfy ourselves, nor are we 
quite sure that he rightly apprehends what was 
the meaning of Jesus when he said, ‘Resist not 
evil.” We hope to examine the subject as well 
as the book more critically hereafter. We have 
no doubt however now, that Mr Ballou’s book, 
taking into account the clearness with which its 
principles are laid down and the spirit which per- 
vades it, is the most valuable work that has yet 
appeared among us on the subject. 

In 1842 a little book entitled the Law of Kind- 
ness was published by Rev. G. W. Montgomery. 
A stereotype edition came out in 1844. It does 
not undertake to lay down principles, nor does it 
lay any claim to critical or philosophical precis- 
ion. It is made up very much of anecdotes il- 
lustrating the power of Christian kindness. Some 
of these illustrations are veritable facts, others 
borrowed from Fiction. They make altogether 
a very interesting book, and he must be differ- 
ently constituted from us who can rise from the 
perusal of it without a lively conviction of the al- 
most immeasurable power of kinkness! It does 
not change our philosophical opinions. We are 
not ready to pass unqualified condemnation on 
that which the all-wise Creator has made to be 
so important a part of our nature as anger, and 
the kindred emotions. But it does make us feel 
how much more beautiful, and, in almost every 
ease, how much stronger is the law of love. 

We subjoin a few extracts, heartily commend- 





ing the book itself, theugh, where a choice is to 
be made between the two, we should give the pre- 
ference to Mr Ballou’s. 


“The wonderfully successful friend of crimin- 
als, Captain Pillsbury, of the Wethersfield pris- 
on, has worked on this principle, and owes his 
success to it. His moral power over the guilty 
is so remarkable, that prison-breakers who can 
be confined no where else, are seut to him to be 
charmed into staying their term out. 1 was told 
of his treatment of two such. One was a gigan- 
tic personage, the terror of the country, who had 
plunged deeper and deeper in crime for seventeen 
years. Captain Pillsbury told him, when he 
came, that he hoped he would not repeat the at- 
tempts to escape which he had made elsewhere. 
*it will be best,’ said he ‘that you and I should 
treat each other as wellas we can. I wi'l make 
you as comfortable as I possibly can, and shall 
be anxious to be your friend; and | hope you will 
not get me into any difficulty on your account. 
There is a cel] intended for solitary confinement, 


_ and you will then have sailed.’ 





but we have never used it, and I should be sorry 
ever to have to turn the key upon anybody in it. 
You may range the place as freely as | do, if you 
will trust me as [ shall trust you.’ ‘The man was 
sulky, and for weeks showed only very gradual 
symptoms of softening under the operation of 
Captain Pillsbury’s cheerful confidence. At 
length, information was given to the Captain of 
this man’s intention to break prison. ‘The Capt. 
called him, and taxed him with it; the man pre- 
served a gloomy silence. He was told that it 
was now necessary for him to be locked up in 
the solitary cell, and desired to follow the Capt. 
who went first, carrying a lamp in one hand and 
the key in the other. In the narrowest part of 
the passage, the captain (who is a small, slight 
man,) turned round and looked in the face of the 
stout criminal. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘Il ask you 
whether you have treated me as I deserved? I 
have done everything I could think of to make 
you comfortable; I have trusted you, and you 
have never given me the least confidence in re- 
turn, and have even planned to get me into diffi- 
culty. Is this kind! And yet I cannot bear to 
lock you up. If I had the least sign that you 
cared for me’ =— ‘The man burst into tears. 
‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I have been a very devil these 
seventeen years; but you treat me like a man.’ 
‘Come, let us go back,’ said the captain. The 
convict had the free range of the prisun as before. 
From this hour he began to open his heart to the 
captain, and cheerfully fulfillea his whole term 
of imprisonment, confiding to his friend, as they 
arose, all impulses to violate his trust, and facil- 
ities for doing so which he imagined he saw. 
‘*The other case was of a criminal of the same 
character, who went so far as to make the actu- 
al attempt toescape. He fell, and hurt his ankle 
very much. ‘lhe captain had him brought in 
and laid on his bed, and the ankle attended to; 
every one being forbidden to speak a word of re- 
proach to the sufferer. The man was sullen,and 
would not say whether the bandaging of his ankle 
gave him pain or not. This was in the night, 
and every one returned to bed when this was 
done. But the captain could not sleep. He 
was distressed at the attempt, and thought he 
could not have fully done his duty by any man 
who would make it. He was afraid the man 
Was in great pain. He rose, threw on his gown, 
and went with a lamp to the cell. The prison- 
er’s face was turned to the wall, and his eyes 
were closed, but the traces of suffering were not 
to be mistaken. The captain lousened and re- 
placed the bandage, and went for his own pillow 
to rest the limb upon; the man neither speaking 
nor moving all the time. Just when he was 
shutting the door, the prisoner started up and 
called him back. ‘Stop sir. Was it all to see 





after my ankle that have got up!’ 

***Yes, itwas. I could not sleep for thinking 
of you.” 

***And you never said a word of the way | 
have used you!’ 

*¢ T do feel hurt with you, but I don’t want to 
call you unkind while you are suffering as you 
are now.’ 

‘The man was in an agony of shame and grief. 
All he asked was to be trusted again when he 
should have recovered. He was freely trusted, 
and gave his generous friend no more anxiety on 
his behalf. . 

**Captain Pillsbury is the gentleman who, on 
to being told that a desperate prisoner had sworn 
murder him, speedily sent for him to shave him, 
allowingjno one to be present. He eyed the man, 

jnted to the razor, and desired him to shave 
im. The prisoner’s hand trembled, but he 

went through it very well. When he had done, 
the captain said, ‘I have been told you meant to 
murder me, but I thought I might trust you.’— 
‘God bless yoa, Sir! you may,’ replied the re- 
generated man. Such is the power of faith in 
man.”’ 

oa 7 . . * 

Even in the lowest grades of intelligent life, 
this good may be discovered. An illustration of 
this position occurred during the life of Matthews 
the comedian. ad 

‘*Matthews had a great dislike to carry money 
about with him, and this often exp him to 
trifling annoyances. On one occasion, when in 
Wales, on arriving at Briton Ferry, on horse 
back, having ridden in advance of his friends, he 
was obliged to await their arrival, not having a 
shilling to pay the ferryman. Just at this mo- 
ment an Irish beggar, in the most miserable 
plight, came up, and poured forth all that Ja- 
men cant of alleged destitution, which it is 
their vocation to impress upon the tinder- 
and which seldom fails to draw forth sparks of 
compassion. My husband, however, assured 
the i that he had not even a farthing to 
offer him. It wasin vain; the wretched, almost 
naked creature importuned him. At last he was 
tuld by him he i , with some impatience 

at the tiresome and senseless os 8 nme after 
this explanation, that so far being able to 
bestow alms, he was himself at that moment in 
a situation to require assistance; actually cold 


and damp as it was (Novenber,) oa ae on _ 
remain at the water's edge Se fi The 
up who would frank him across t ae 
man’s quick bright eye surveyed speaker 
with some doubt, for a second; but upon a reiter- 
ation of Mr Matthew’s assurance that he was de- 
tained against his will for want of a shilling, add- 
ing, that he was lame and unable to walk home 
from the other side of the ferry, or otherwise he 
might leave his horse behind as security—the 
beggar’s face brightened oe a and he exclaimed, 
‘Then, your honor, I'll lend you the money!’— 
‘What, you! you, who have been telling me of 
your poverty and misery for want of money!’— 
‘It’s all true,’ eagerly interrupted the man; ‘it’s 
all true; I’m as poor as | said | was—there’s no 
lie in it. I’m begging my way back to my coun- 
try, where I’ve friends; and there’s a vessel ready 
I’m tould, that sails from Swansea to-night. I’ve 
got some money, but! want more to pay my 
passage before I go, and I’m starving myself for 
that raison; but is it for me to see another worse 
off than myself and, deny him relafet Your hon- 
or’s lame; now I’ve got my legs any how, and 
that’s a comfort, sure!’ Then ing a dirty 
rag out of his pocket, and showing about two 
shillings worth of coppers, he counted out twelve 
pence, and proffered them to Mr Matthews, who, 
willing to put the man’s sincerity of intention to 
the proof, held out his hand for the money at the 
same time inquiring, ‘How, if I borrow this, shall 
I be able to return it! My house is several miles 
on the other side of the ferry, and you say you 
are im haste to proceed. I shall not be able to 
send a messenger back here for several hours, 
‘Oh, thin, may- 
be, when your honor meets another of my poor 
distrist countrymen, you'll pay him the twelve 
pence; sure it’s the same in the end.’ Mr Mat- 
thews was affected at the poor fellow’s evident 
sincerity; but desirous to put the matter to the 
fullest test, he thanked his ragged benefactor, 
and wished him a safe journey back to his ceun- 
try. 

‘Phe man took his leave with, ‘Long life to 
your honor,’ trudged off, and was soop out of 
sight. Matthews waited until his friends arriv- 
ed, then rode after him and repaid the borrowed 
money with interest; but it was only on produc- 
ing good evidence of his prosperous condition, 
that the poor fellow could be prevailed on to take 
- . * . 7 . 

‘‘In closing this department of the subject, let 
it be observed that one of the most ennobling 
characteristics of the law of kindness, is its uni- 
versality. It is not circumscribed in its applica- 
tion—it is not confined to a few people—nor is 
its exercise favorable to a part and injurious to 
the rest. Like the dews of heaven, the roaming 
atmosphere, or the flowing light of the sun, it is 
fitted for all people, and will as readily warm 
the frozen heait of the Laplander, in his eternal 
ice, with love divine, as it will cool the raging 

assions of the fevered son of the tropics. 

urents amid their children, schoolmasters sur- 
rounded by their scholars, the governor, ruler, 
king, and emperor, with their subjects, the over- 
seer with his slaves, the head workman with 
his laborers, all will find it a power which will 
procure them more obedience than any force 
they can use—obedience more lasting and sin- 
cere, from the fact that it springs from affection 
instead of fear. 1 know that passion may inter- 
vene, and render it difficult to practise the law of 
kindness ; that temper flies, and the impulse of 
revenge says, ‘‘destroy;’’ but over these we 
must throw a bridle, and learn to ‘‘overcome evil 
with good.’’ There is not a nobler sight in the 
mora] world, than that of an individual subduing 
his passions, repressing the desire to revenge, 
and acting on the principle, ‘love your enemies.”’ 
The case of Stephen, though surrounded by his 
enraged murderers, who hurled the stones of 
death at him, yet, in his magnanimity of purpose, 
praying that the sin of murder might not be laid 
to their charge, is infinitely more ennobling than 
Alexander amid his wealth, or Napoleon in all 
the pride of-military conquest.”’ 


CLOSET MEDITATIONS, 


THE DEATH OF A DEAR FRIEND. 





The change has come. O God, have mercy 
upon us. An hour ago she was here—her 
thoughts divided between her children upon 
earth, and her Father in heaven. Now the veil 
is lifted up and she is gone. Gone !—where?— 
Where are the affections which an hour ago 
bound her so strongly tous! And the yet pur- 
er affections which lifted her soul up to God and 
her Savior,—they have only begun to live. Her 
calm assurance in death,—the profound peace 
and even joy which for days past have shone out 
from her countenance during the short intervals of 
respite from extreme suffering ;—the silent look 
of thankfulness and trust, more touching than 
words ;--O, they were but an emblem of the 
perfect light and peace and joy to which she now 
has risen. And yet how strange! These pas- 
sionless features Jie before us, but she is not 
here. Dear one, remernber us, and, if it be per- 
mitted still, pray for us ;—in thy nearer access 
to the throne of God, pray for those whom thou 
hast left. And, O our Father, may the hallow- 
ed influence of this hour go with us through 
our lives. We would not strive to look too curi- 
ously into that which thou hast seen fit to con- 
ceal. We would not inquire too earnestly where 
she now 1s, or how she continues to exist, or 
who are her associates and companions. Thy 
will, not ours’ be done. May we taste, even in 
this our tribulation, and know that thou art good. 
Have mercy upon us, and forgive us, if in the 
first sharp pangs of grief we dwell more on our 
loss than her immortal gain. 

Lift up our hearts. May we feel the reality— 
the awful and yet the blissful reality of that 
spiritaal world, which is around us, though mor- 
tal eye may not behold it. May we feel that we 
are not cut off and deserted, though all whom 
we have loved should die. Bat may our souls 
be made alive, and by living and believing in 
him who tasted all the bitterness of death, may 
we even While here become truly members of 
his Church and feel ourselves not only the com- 
panions of those who walk darkly and painfully 
in the flesh, but encompassed also by spiritual 
beings, who dwell in the pure light of thy pres- 
ence. Above alJ, may we feel how very nigh 
thou art, and how precious thy thoughts which 
are tous ward. Breathe in upon our souls the 
consolations of thy love, and grant to us that 
peace which the world cannot give and which it 
cannot take away. 


Her calmness sustained us and we could hard- 
ly realise that we must give her up. But now 
that our labor of love .is ended, and the body 
placed in its quiet grave, we feel our Joneliness. 
May our sorrow work its own divinely appointed 
cure, purifying our hearts and filling them with 
more hallowed affections. May we yearn for a 
nearer intercourse with God and through him 
with all the children of his heavenly kingdom. 
The price has been paid. May it not bein vain. 
Bat if the world should ever begin to regain its 
dominion over us, may the remembrance of the 
last week’s experience call us back to ourselves, 
and bind us by new ties to heaven. May we 
never escape from grief by insensibility or indif- 
ference to her, but be raised by our sorrows to 
more heart-felt communion with God. 





*,* The Thursday Lecture was preached this 
week by Rey. Dr. Gilman of Charleston, S. C., 
from Titus, i, 8. ‘‘A lover of good men.” 

Subyect,—The duty of cherishing an active 





For the Register. 


PREACHING AND HEARING. : 


Mr. Eprror:—In your last paper, you fur- 
nished your readers with an interesting extract 
from the London Inquirer on the defects of Uni- 
tarian preaching. How far the remarks were 
applicable to the American Unitarian pulpit, I 
shall not here undertake to decide. Doubtless 
something may be done, even in Massachusetts, 
where Unitarian preaching was first begun, to 
give it greater efficiency ; and if the timely hints 
contained in the article referred to, shall promote 
self-inspection among the clerical readers of the 
Register, its publication will have been made 
subservient to a worthy end. 

While reading that article, I could not sup- 
press the utterance of a wish, that you would 
notice another defect of very general prevalence. 
I mean, the defect in hearing. Many excellent 
sermons are next to thrown away on not a few 
congregations, in consequence of this defeét. 
Some have fastidious ears, and are so distressed 
at hearing plain truth in a plain phraseology, 
that they desire no benefit from it. Others have 
such benevolent ears, that they hear every thing 
for their neighbors, and nothing for themselves. 
Still others have deaf ears, and therefore leave 
the church as uninstracted as they entered— 
more have ‘‘itching ears” and will listen to 
nothing that is not ‘‘new” or more exciting than 
truth,—and still more have sceptical ears, and 
the word does not profit them, ‘*not being mixed 
with faith in them that hear.”’ 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you will furnish a ‘‘lead- 
er” for your paper on this theme, and point out 
the remedy for this and collateral defeets in hear- 
ing the word, you will perform an excellent 
service for the Jaity, and confer a favor on a host 
of clergymen. With preaching as it may be, 
and hearing as it should be, the word of God 
will *‘mightily’’ grow and prevail. 8. 

Beverly, Sept. 23, 1846. 


We doubt whether we could say anything to 
add to the effect of what our correspondent has 
suggested. It certainly requires preparation on 
the part of the hearer as well as the preacher, to 
enter the church in such a spirit that the services 
may be profitable to all. 





[We would call particularly the attention of 
our city readers to the following article.] 


For the Register. 
TEACHERS’ SOCIAL UNION. 


The regular monthly meeting of this Associa- 

tion was holden on Monday evening, Sept. 21st. 
at the Chapel of the Church of the Savior. 
Although not a very full meeting, on account of 
the bad walking, occasioned by the storm during 
the day, yet thirteen schools were represented, 
and it was a glorious meeting ; glorious in its 
object, and glorious in the spirit of harmony and 
of philanthropy which breathed through all the 
addresses. A brief account of it we thought 
ought to appear in the Register, that those may 
read who did not enjoy the pleasure of hearing 
the remarks. 
The meeting was opened with singing a hymn, 
and a prayer by Rev. Mr. Waterston. The 
question for diseussion was one of the most prac- 
tical moment to all who feel interested in the 
moral welfare of our beloved city: ‘*What is 
the duty of Sabbath Schoo! Teachers in regard 
to the increased means of vice and dissipation in 
the city!’’ Rev. Mr. Waterston in announcing 
it, said that “it was a subject on which some- 
thing ought to be said, something ought to be felt, 
and something ought to be done. The Sabbath 
School teacher is the one who should feel most 
sensitive on the subject, and be ready to inquire 
as tothe best means of protecting the young from 
the contaminating sources of vice and dissipation 
by which they are surrounded.’”’ 

Mr. R. W. Bayley remarked that we needed 
no further proof of a lamentable state of dissipa- 
tion among the young men of our city than what 
is afforded at our Police Court on any Monday 
morning. We know that many ef our young 
men leave our schools at an age when most they 
need the influence of religious instruction. We 
know that young men and boys visit the ‘‘gilded 
oyster saloons’’ every Saturday night, and a po- 
lice officer had observed to Mr. B. in reference 
to one of these that ‘if he had power to back 
him, he would shut up that place.” Sabbath 
School teachers should take this matter in hand, 
and if we have laws, let us see if they cannot be 
enforced. If public sentiment is not up to the 
right point, let us trv to raise it. Mr. B. said 
that there were between three and four thousand 
Sabbath School teachers in the city and he sug- 
gested the plan of having a memorial on the sub- 
ject presented to the City Government, signed 
by the teachers of every denomination in the 
city. 

Mr. G. F. Thayer heartily approved of this 
suggestion, and he thought that public sentiment 
would sustain the movement. He did not be- 
lieve with the officer mentioned by Mr. B. that 
he had no power to sustain him in carrying out 
the laws in reference fo the sinks of corruption 
with which our city is infested, and in shutting 
up ‘‘the gilded saloons” on the Sabbath day. 
It is enough to make our blood run cold, no, it 
makes jt bvil in our bosoms, to behold the scenes 
at our Police Court on any Monday morning. 
Twenty-one arraingments were made this very 
morning. Mr. T. said that on last Sabbath eve- 
ning his family were disturbed by the loud cries 
of a number of young men in a vehicle, who had 
been spending the day in dissipation in the coun- 
try, and were now about to enter one of the gilded 
saloons in his neighborhood. Application was 
made to the watchman in the vicinity, but noth- 
ing was done to stop the noise. It is a fact that 
some of our city officers wink at the violation of 
our laws. But such should not be the case. 
Every watchman and police officer who will not 
perform shis duty should be turned out of office. 
Now, the Sabbath, instead of being a holy day, 
is the day on which the evil one is served most 
faithfully. 


Mr. Martin Lincoln said that the i” 


must interest all who have the true morfl @er- 
ests of the city at heart. Boston has been call- 
ed the most moral city in the Union. But she 
is losing her good character. There are some 
causes at work for which she is not responsible. 
Owing to the success of the temperance reform 
in the country towns, many of the venders of 
ardent spirits have removed from the country to 
the city, and hence the increased number of 
bowling alleys, bar-rooms and oyster saloons. 
It is time that Sabbath School teachers do some- 
thing to retrieve the high moral standing of Bos- 
ton, and to arrest the progress of vice and dissi- 
pation in our midst. Let us do it by precept, by 
warning our pupils to shun all the temptations 
held out before them, and by dwelling in our 








instractions upon particular vices to which they 


may be exposed. Above all, let every teacher 
look well to his own example. Let his actions 
never belie his words. Let him ever shun the 
slightest appearance of evil, and never do aught 
which may furnish ground of excuse for any 
vicious indulgences of his pupils. 

Mr. Hazen J. Burton said that during the 
past two years, he had been made intimately ac 
quainted with the vice and dissipation of our city. 
He formerly thought that Boston morality and 
Boston intelligence meant a great deal. He had 
yet to learn what was meant by Boston vice. 
He had learned it, and he was glad to hear from 
Sabbath School teachers such an expression ‘of 
feeling on the subject. There is law. But it 
has no force of itself. There are officers. But 
many of them are dependent for daily bread 
upon their office; and if they enter a complaint 
against one of these sinks of corruption, a host 
of enemies will arise and by some means or oth- 
er put him out of office. Asa teacher and su- 
perintendent for years, Mr. B. had seen the 
growing disposition to vice among boys. He 
once had a boy in his class, the meekest and 
humblest among his pupils, and he feared that 
he might not have strength to resist the tempta- 
tions which he would meet as he advanced in 
life. From a change in the school and in his 
class, he lost sight of him for several years. 
He next saw him a boy in a store, and his fears 
were realised. He was easily led away by an 
older and vicious companion, to drink and other 
dissipations. With nothing to restrain him, he 
went on from sin to sin and finally committed 
forgery. He then went to New York with his 
vicious companion, spent his money in dissipa- 
tion there, and at last accounts had sold his shoes 
to buy bread. Such was the course of one 
young man. And such will be the course of ma-- 
ny others, if they be not carefully taught and 
restrained from temptation. We should seek 
ourselves, and we should teach our pupils to 
seek before wealth and pleasure, ‘‘the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness.” 

Mr. Phipps, of the Divinity School, dwelt 
upon the neglect of the Sabbath, as being the 
first step towards vice and dissipation among our 
youth. They leave the Sabbath School at too 
early an age, before their moral education is 
completed. ‘They are easily led astray, and we 
see them on the Sabbath day loitering idly about 
the streets and in the bar-rooms of the city. 
Strong efforts should be made to keep them in the 
Sabbath School until their moral character is 
firmly fixed, and they are determined to hate 
and shun all temptation to vice. 

Rev. Charles F. Barnard spoke strongly of the 
defects of instruction in our Public Schools. 
We have neglected too much the happiness, the 
physical and moral condition of the children 
placed in these schools. We want happy schools 
for our litde children, where thefr physical hap- 
piness shall be well attended to. We want the 
rod and the medal abolished from our public 
schools, and love to be the raling principle of 
government. Let moral and religious instruc- 
tion be given in these as well as our Sabbath 
Schools. Let Mr. Everett be able to carry out 
his plans of reform at the University. We have 
neglected these things toolong. We have been 
sowing the wind, and we are reaping the whirl- 
wind. Let these reforms be introduced into our 
Primary and Public, our Latinand High Schools, 
and our Colleges, let all children and young 
men feel that in their teachers, next to their pa- 
rents, they have their best friends, and all the 
evils which now alarm us will die out of them- 
selves. 

Rev. Mr. Howe, the Baptist minister-at-large 
in Boston, said that as a body, the Sabbath 
School teachers of all denominations were deep- 
ly devoted to the best interests of the city. If 
they will only rise up in their majesty and say 
that something shall be dene, it can be done. 
Every teacher should be very careful of his ex- 
ample, and should be able to answer when he is 
questioned on the subject, ‘I never enter one of 
these haunts of vice, I never even drink a glass 
of wine, I never yield to any temptations which 
I advise you to shun.’’ We can thus prejudice 
their minds against these places, and lay the axe 
at the root of evil. We can rally too as a band 
and make our voice to be heard ina memorial 
such as was suggested by Mr. Bayley. We 
will show our city officers that they have some- 
thing to lean on, and some power te fall back 
upon and sustain them in carrying out the laws 
of the city. 

Rev. Mr. Moore of Quincy, Ill. being call- 
ed upon by Rev. Mr. Waterston remarked that 
while he had been pained to hear of the state of 
crime and dissipation in Boston, he was delight- 
ed to witness such a spiritof harmony among 
the Sabbath School teachers, and such a deter- 
mined resolution to take decisive measures to 
bring about a reform. 

Rev. Mr. Waterston thanked Mr. M. and wish- 
ed that we might all think of the far West and 
the missionaries there, when we are engaged in 
our work here. If the moral character of Bos- 
ton sinks, the counteracting influence extends 
beyond New England and throughout the whole 
Union. He had been happy to hear from Rev. 
Mr. Moore, who had lately visited New Orleans, 
that the general character of that city was quiet 
and moral, and that it had one of the best reg- 
ulated bodies of police in the country. Let it 
not be said that New Orleans is going up, and 
Boston is going down, Let it not be said that 
this city is growing corrupt and that our police 
are corrupted and wink at iniquity. 

Upon motion of Mr. R. W. Bayley, it was 
Resolved, that a Committee of five be appointed 
to take measures te call a meeting of all the 
Sabbath School teachers of all denominations in 
Boston, to consider the expediency of presenting 
a memorial to the City Government in reference 
to the numerous sources of temptation, and in- 
creasing means of vice and dissipation held out 
before the youth of our city. 

A Committee consisting of Rev. Mr. How, 
Rev. Mr. Waterston, and Messrs. Elijah Cobb, 
R. W. Bayley, and G. F. Thayer was then ap- 
pvinted. The meeting was then closed with 
singing the Dismission Hymn and a Benediction 
by Rev. Mr. Waterston. 

Such is only an imperfect account of the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting, from which we hope 
gnuch good may result. And before we close, 
we will venture to express a wish that the meet- 
ings of the Union during the coming season may 
be fully attended by representations from all the 
schools connected with it. Many useful ques- 
tions are discussed, and all who attend must re- 
ceive much light and aid in pursuing their duties. 
We hope that all superintendents and all teach- 
ers, who are not unavoidably detained away, will 
make it a point to attend constantly and punctu- 
ally our meetings in future. And we need and 
cordially invite all the clergymen conoected with 
our schools to come and give us the aid of their 
wisdom and experience. Thenas one strong and 





united band, united in counsel and action, we 
can persevere with success in overthrowing the 
strong holds of vice, and in making a moral ref- 
ormation, and restoring the once fair moral char- 
acter of the city of Boston. T. G. 





For the Register. 
Norwicn, Conn., Sept. 14th, 1846. 

Rev. Joun H. Morison,—Dear Sir and 
Brother: Yesterday was a pleasant Sabbath 
with the little band of Unitarians here, though 
it was another of those hot days which have 
marked this month abdéve most Septembers of 
American memory. At an early hour Br. Far- 
ley and I walked over and held our morning 
service at Greenville, abouta mile anda half 
from “the landing,’ the business part of Nor- 
wich. Greenville contains about 1800 souls.— 
It was here that our Unitarian project was born 
and baptised, some three years ago, in a little 
‘Christian’? Chapel. It now becomes apparent 
that the only point where the enterprise can 
hope to find permanent support is within the 
city. ‘Thus we are compelled, however reluc- 
tantly to quit our first bulwark and advance up- 
on the heart of Norwich. This will be done in 
about three weeks; when the service will cease 
to be divided as now between two audiences.— 
‘*The Rechabite Hall’ is the place of the after- 
noon service, and here, we begin to perceive 
an increase of wotshippers. This is encourage- 
ment of the highest sort, because it is in the 
city that we are the least understood, and most 
opposed. Ifa few more such as Dr. C., of Bal- 
timore, would come to reside among us we 
should soon feel quite strong. 

This Norwich is a strangely picturesque and 
beautiful place. One cannot help feeling as he 
enters it that if its spiritual corresponds ‘to its 
natural graces it must be a very Eden. Doubt- 
less it has some sLare of ‘‘pure religion and un- 
defiled’ in common with the other cities of an- 
cient and strict Connecticut. It appears that 
Norwich was one of the five cities incorporated 
at the May session of the Legislature of 1784.— 
Yet every thing here is so fresh and new that a 
stranger is apt to imagine it quite a young city. 
Its population but little exceeds 10,000, It lies 
embosomed in woods, eighteen miles from the 
Sound, at the head of navigable water. On 
your right as you approach it, the narrow and 
deep Shetucket steals out from among the rocks, 
and on your left, broad, and lake-like, the lovely 
but shallow Yantic enters the bed of the stately 
Thames. Turning from one enchanting view 
to another, one may look and look for days and 
not be filled with looking. Copse dingle and 
dell open upon copse, dingle and dell in every 
direction. 

It would be quite unpardonable, where na- 
ture lias done all that she has here, if we did 
not find residences to correspond and country 
seats of surpassing loveliness. Just such is the 
fact; and Norwich will not suffer in comparison 
with the best portions of New Bedford; though 
the Rockwell Place whieh is as elegant as any 
here, may not take away the palm from Ar- 
nold’s of being the most elegant garden in New 
England. Norwich is on many accounts to be 
preferred to New Bedford as a place of residence. 
It lies directly on the great highway of travel 
between Boston and New York; a liule over 
four hours from the one and seven from the oth- 
er. The cheapness of transportation to New 
York, by boats like the Oregon and Atlantic, 
hardly surpassed in the world for magnificence, 
induce many to step down to New York for sup- 
plies, as to the most convenient and bountiful 
market in the United States. Norwich has 
grown rapidly of late with its sixteen or eighteen 
factories and its endless water-power; but this 
growth is nothing to what it must see ina few 
years. 

‘The most delightful view we can take of this, 
its outward life, is its inevitable effect in awak- 
ening the spiritual lethargy of the place. Re- 
ligious toleration here is in its infancy. Relig- 
ious liberty is hardly begun to be. There pre- 
vails a singular deadness of perception on this 
subject; an almost incredible want of movement 
and progress. Ifa liberalcreed has a mission 
anywhere it has one in and about Norwich. In go- 
ing from Boston or from almost any other town 
in Massachusetts to Norwich,you go backward a 
hundred years. You find among the sects, the 
most singular jealousy and non-intercourse.— 
Before the Unitarians came the Episcopalians 
were the most persecuted sect. Now the brunt 
of the battle falls upon us. Happily it comes 
not openly and in phalanx, because denomina- 
tional union for any purpose whatever is next to 
impossible. Thus is it indeed an ‘‘ill wind that 
blows good to none.”’ Still there is opposition 
wide and general arising from utter ignorance 
of our claims and pnrposes. Nor is this sur- 
prising when ene of the most intelligent pro- 
fessional men here confessed to me to-day that 
he was entirely ignorant of the existence of such 
a sectas the ‘‘Christians,”’ and was utterly sur- 
prised and confounded to hear of their having 
325,000 communicants and 500,000 in their con- 
gregations, Unitarians all. Moral courage of a 
high stamp is needed for any one here to venture 
out, even at night, to hear whether or no we 
have any part or lot in the common Christianity. 

Nor can we be surprised at this when we 
hear that the Baptists have exclusively their 
own Baptist physician; when we are poirted to 
Baptist stores about town; when a teacher of 
undoubted ability is ousted from his post on the 
sole ground of being an Episcopalian; when in 
social life there are dinner table or tea table 
gatherings of but a single denomination of guests; 
when for an Episcopalian to be accidentally bid- 
den to a Presbyterian sociale is matter of formal 
apology; and when a new resident is told by 
procrastinating neighbors one after another, 
‘‘we thought you were not Orthodox or we 
should have called long ago.” . 


Where the kindly offices of Christian neigh- 
borhood are thus scrimped and shrivelled up by 
the dagon worship of sectarianism, is there not 
a call for practical believers in Christian liberty ? 
Most of the new comers here are as anxious for 
the breaking up of this polar ice as we can be; 
and quite as ripe for a spiritual revolution to 
better things. 


Nothing is more certain than that the old big- 
otry is ere long to be shaken to its foundations 
by the spirit of enterprise that is coming in as a 
flood. Even now ‘they that are with us are 
more than they that be with them.”’ The gall- 
ing of the yoke has already shown itself in the 
formation of extensive sect associations and 
brotherhoods like the Rechabites and Odd Fel- 
lows; the fact of belonging to whom is excom- 
munication or rejection from the churches.— 
Who that is free to use his common sense can 
doubt of the speedy triamph of a liberal theology 
jn a place circumstanced as this now ist Who 
can believe that the all embracing Creator, the 





common Father of these children will allow them 
to shut Him up in any one denomination 1— 
Who can believe that the Holy energy of jove 
which dug these deep vales and piled these high 
rocks and threw about these leaping hills wij) 
not as generously spread among them a fitting 
spiritual love feast! Even now we can hear 
him say, ‘‘Bring forth the fatted calf and kill it 
and let us eat and be merry.”’ 

Hope on, labor on, cry aloud, spate not, min- 
ister of Christ! Fear not little flock, it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom. 
Not little flock of Unitarians merely, but of all 
who love all in Carist. These four concenter- 
ing rivers, your Thames, Shetucket, Yantic and 
Quinebaug,—these shal] typify for you the true 
spirit of Christian Union; a union strongly 
marked with individuality as it is seeking to 
flow towards the same eternal sea of life.— 
Every liberal mind that can come here has a 
mission here. Let such come and be faithful! 
Or, if he needs a reminder, we will point him to 
the home of the Sigourneys on one of our 
roads and not far off, upon another the house 
which gave birth to Arnold the traitor. Let us 
at least hope to see this infant Society of our 
faith, our ‘tholy Catholic” faith, sustained.— 
May it not be suffered to languish for lack of 
anything that a few dollars can supply. Re-. 
member, dear friends in Boston, that there are 
as yet no rich men among them and not a few 
who are poor. If they grow as they now prom- 
ise to grow, they must ere long be looking in 
your quarter and to your practical faith in your 
own generous principles to give them aid in 
building and consecrating, what they have not 
yet found, achape) set apart to the worship of 
the All Father. C. H. a. D. 





For the Register. 
INSTALLATION AT STANDISH, ME. 


Order of services at the Installation of Rev. 
Edwin J. Gray, at Standish, Me., Sept. 23d, 
1846. 

Voluntary by the Choir. Prayer. Scriptures, 
Rev. Mr. Tenney of Kennebunk. Hymn. 
Sermon, by Rev. H. A. Miles of Lowell, Mass. 
Hymn. Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Nichols of Port- 
land. Charge, by Rev. Mr. Wheeler of Tops- 
ham. Right Hand, Rev. Mr. Cutler of Port- 
land. Address to the Society by Rev. J. H. T. 
Nichols of Saco. Anthem. Prayer, by Rev. 
M. A. H. Niles of Lowell, Mass. Benediction 
by the Pastor. 

The day was mild and beautiful and the audi- 
ence seemed highly gratified with the very inter- 
esting services of the occasion. Mr. Miles’ dis- 
course was from Matt. xv. 6. ‘Thus have ye 
made the commandment of God of none effect by 
your tradition.’’ There are prevailing theologi- 
cal opinions, irrational, unscriptural, mere tra- 
ditions, that make the commandment of God of 
none effect. The current doctrines respecting 
ist, Human depravity, 2d, Election, 34, 


Ryder, Pastor of the Universalist Society in that 
place. After these services, they proceeded to 
an interesting spot in the near vicinity of their 
Church, where a pleasant hour was spent in in- 
nocent and rural sports ; after which they retun- 
ed to the Village, and repaired to the large Hall 
of the Principal Hotel, and partook of a bountiful 
joan Prepared by the Ladies of the Soeiety. 
on Esq. presided on the occasion. 
whe — of the festival, short Addresses 
pes Pad nes, Mr. Bulfinch on Christian 
Sesea ith a fraternal sentiment of fel- 
owship and love, embracing all the religious 
Societies of Nashua and Nashville. This was 


responded to by Rev. Mr. R ‘ 

words, which seemed like ao. 
in apples of gold.”” Other sentiments were given: 
juvenile tracts were distributed ; and a "gg ‘ 
hour, the whole company, young and olq od 
turned to their homes, rejoicing in the : = 
nity which the day had afforded of renewing and 
strengthening the bonds of Christian and Social 
feeling, and of aiding the young to rise, in after 
days, into a higher walk of Christian life, and 
into higher hopes of future happiness. P. 





For the Register. 
TO THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


GeNTLEMAN,—As another year of my con- 

nection with the Meadville Theological School has 
closed, I submit to your consideration the labors 

of the year and the present state and wants of the 

school. . 

The number of students connected with the 

school permanently during the past year was 

twenty three. Of these, thirteen were in the 

Junior Class. At the close of the year three 

students left the school to enter upon the labors 

of the ministry, and one to unite with another 
similar institution. ‘here are, therefore, now 
connected with the school nineteen students ; 

four in the Senior Class and fifteen in the Middle 

Class. The prospects are good for another 
Class. There ure on the list seventeen who 
have expressed their intention to join the school 
and a number more who have written respecting 
the expenses. 

In regard to the expenses I cannot but flatter 
myself that the Committee will be satisfied with 
the economy of the students. The expenses of 
board in the boarding house, including fuel, 
lights, rent of room and washing, has not ex- 
ceeded one dollar per week. An additional 

house has been rented for the coming year for 
eighty dollars—which will accommodate twenty 
four students—so that between thirty and forty 
can be accommodated in both buildings. These 
houses are, however, very inconvenient for such 
purposes. And I am satisfied, if the students 
are as numerous as present appearances would 

lead us to expect they will be, that a boarding 
house must be erected for their accommodation. 

It may be necessary for the friends of the 





Atonement, were by a searching examination 
clearly shown to discourage earnest moral effort, 
to deaden the power of conscience, and to weak- 
en the force of the Divine commands. Their 
evil influence is manifest in the low standard of 
morals, prevailing in the Churches. While the 
moral excellence of many who hold these tradi- 
tions was cheerfully admitted, it was neverthe- 
less insisted on by the speaker, that higher and 

nobler views must be proclaimed and established, 

if we would deliver our land from the evils that 

degrade and elevate the character of our fellow 

men. We forbear entering into 4 further analy- 

sis of this excellent discourse, in the hope that 

it will soon speak for itself in print. 

The Charge by Mr. Wheeler, formerly Pastor 
of the Society, founded on the injunction of Paul 
to Archippus, urged the preacher to ‘‘fulfil his 
ministry’’ in the meek and quiet performance of 
the regular duties of his office, cougselled him 
to follow the things that make for peace and ex- 
horted him to seek continually to win, not drive 
souls into the kingdom. 

Mr. Cutler’s Right Hand of welcome was a 
graceful and finished performance, well sustain- 
ed throughout, and commanding the undivided 
attention of the audience. 

Mr. Nichols’ Address to the People was, in 
manner , direct ; and in matter, a plain and faith- 
ful exhibition of some of the principal cuties of 
the people towards their pastor. 

A discourse was delivered in the evening by 
Rev. M. A. H. Niles of Lowell, and we have 
seldom listened to a sermon so literally crowded 
with admirable thought, and so abounding in just 
discrimination and practical suggestions. We 
sincerely congratulate our friends in Lowell and 
indeed the Unitarian denomination generally, 
that so efficient a laborer has come among them. 

Addresses from several gentlemen, clerical and 
Jay, closed the exercises of this interesting day. 

May the connexion now formed be a Jong and 
happy one. May the blessing of heaven de- 
scend on this little Society that has so long 
been destitute of the sacred ministrations of the 
Gospel, and, through the faithful labors of their 
young pastor, aided by their own zealous co-op- 
eration, make them grow in numbers and in the 
“‘grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.” T. 





For the Register. 
ANNIVERSARY AT NASHUA, N. H. 


Nashua is one of the principal towns in the 
State of New Hampshire. It has a large and 
an increasing population engaged chiefly in the 
business of Manufactures. It is the Waltham 
or Lowell of that State ; and in such a place it 
is important that the highest and best education- 
al and religious influences and institutions should 
be snstained by some of our ablest and most de- 
voted men. In such an important position, it is 
fortunate for our faith that it has a representa- 
tive who is alike beloved and honored, at home 
and abroad. We were there on Wednesday 
last, the day which is set apart, and which has 
been observed for many years as the Anniversary 
of the Sunday School connected with the Socie- 
ty of which Rev. S. G. Bulfinch is Pastor. 
‘They assembled at their grove-embowered 
Charch at an early hour in the afternoon ; and 
we do not believe that a single scholar was ab- 
sent from the School on that day. It was a 
large and happy group. The assemblage of 
Teachers and Parents also was unusually nu- 
merous, a circumstance which must have been 
cheering to the heart of their Pastor. The ser- 
vices there, were of the usual character, during 
which the most unbroken order and attention 
were preserved. In the Address to the Teach- 
ers an allusion was made to the loss of their la- 
mented associate —Fox—to whom such a just and 
beautiful tribute has recently been paid in the 
Christian Examiner in an article by a former 
Pastor of the Society, Rev. Mr. Osgood of Prov- 
idence. The devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by Rev. Mr. Bulfinch, and Rev. Mr. 


school to call upen the public for the means 
necessary to erect such a building during the 
coming year. We are determined to ask noth- 
ing till it is needed, imperatively needed, and 
we feel confident that when a clear case of need 
is presented the Churches will not permit us to 
suffer, 

I should do myself and the School a wrong 
not to express anew our gratitude to our friends 
who have so liberally aided us; and for their 
satisfaction I will state that a business Commit- 
tee of five has been chosen who will have the 
charge of our funds, till the Trustees can organ- 
ise under our charter, which was granted us at 
the last Session of the Legislature. 

During the last year Elder David Millard of 
West Bloomfield, New York, was appointed 
Professor of Biblical Antiquities and Sacred 
Geography, He has travelled in Palestine and 
other countries in the East, and seemed admi- 
rably fitted for his office. He will visit the 
school once a year and lecture; and teach the 
branches connected with his professorship. It 
should be said that he is willing to undertake 
his labors with no other pecuniary compensation 
than the payment of his necessary expenses. 
The appointment is also in accordance with the 
feelings of the Christian denomination. 

I cannot but say in regard to our Christian 

friends that I have received from them only 
words of sympathy and encouragement. I have 
letters from the leading men of the denom- 
ination containing the strongest expression of 
congratulation respecting the establishment of 
the school, and their prayers for its success. 
They will do all they can. Let us not fall be- 
hind them. Applications are made from differ- 
ent denominations to join the school because it is 
free from party trammels. I received this day a 
letter from a Baptist ir Iowa. 

Our Library has been increased, by the dona- 
tion of books from our friends, during the last 
year, over a thousand volumes. It now contains 
2200 vols. besides about 1000 vols. of Text 
books. We hope to be remembered still in this 
particular. 

The students have been attentive to their 
studies and have needed checking rather than 
urging. Two have studied Hebrew, anda large 
number, Greek, and some, Latin. 

My expectations have been more than satis- 
fied. ‘The success of the experiment seems to 
have been perfect, and nothing appears necessa- 

ry now but to put the school upon a permanent 

basis. I will not permit myself to doubt but 

that the Churehes will be ready and happy to 

raise whatever funds may be ‘necessary to make 
the institation one of the best endowed west of 
the mountains, whenever a pian of action shall 
be presented to them which has the double mer- 
it of being necessary and feasible. 

With thanks to a kind providence for the suc- 
cess which has crowned the labors of the friends 
and teachers of the school, I submit this, my sec- 
ond Annual Report. 





Rurvs P, Sressins. 





For the Register. 

Mr. Eprror :—I have just been upon the 
parade ground to listen to the prayers of the 
Chaplain of “Our Regiment.” The disciple of 
Christ joining hands with the worshipper of 
Mars. A minister of the Gospel of peace rais- 
ing his voice in prayer amid the thousand con- 
fused and discordant voices of a muster field. 

incongruous. 
aye we are commanded to pray for all men ; 
and no class of men more need our prayers than 
that, whose profession is arms, whose influence 
is exerted to perpetuate the unchristian and say- 
age art of war. ee 

ings. Is day the ti mus- 
a ald the pleco, for dovotiesl exoniest Ie 


with his presence and consecrate with his pray- 
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the Cathedral at Cologne—as edifices built of 
sand-stone, which had withstood the action 
of the elements—for centuries. 

Mr. Rogers was followed by Dr. Gannett in a 
few remarks which met the occasion—came 
from the heart, and reached the hearts of all 
who heard them. His allusion to the contrast be- 
tween Mt. Auburn and burial places in the 
old world, in respect to the character and offices 
of those whose deeds the monuments commem- 
orated, was strikingly true and suggestive, 
There the splendid structures commemorated 
naval and military heroes chiefly—here the 
principal monuments, raised by public gratitude, 
were to the Christian scholar—Kirkland; the 
eloquent expounder and defender of Christianity 
—Channing ; the Apostle of Peace—W oreester 
—and the friend of the poor, him whose “best 
moriument is the Ministry-at-Large ;” Tucker- 
man. This showed the progress ot Society in 
Christian views; and this fact which he had 
thus slightly commented, led him to regard the 
monument to Tuckerman, as conferring new 
grace and honor upon beloved Mount Auburn. 

The afternoon was beautiful—the attendance 
of friends large—and the whole occasion one of 
quiet impressiveness and truly Christian associ- 
ations and influences. 

A box of lead hermetically sealed, was de- 
posited at the erection of the monument, between 
the plinth and the die, containing a copy of Dr. 


Channing’s Memoir of Dr. Tuckerman, and the 


last Report of the Warren Street Chapel. 








We have received a prospectus of which the 
following is the substance. 

Wessrer’s Dictionary. The entire work un- 
abridged, in one vel. crown quarto. In announc- 
ing a new edition of Webster’s dictionary, the 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Tur ArzgA oF FREEDOM. 
sin are now members of the family of the United 
States. In respect to territory, these two States will 
contribute largely to the ‘‘area of freedom.’? Wis- 
consin contains about 50,000 square miles, and lowa 
is stil] larger, having an area of nearly 60,000 square 
miles. te area of all the New land 
States is only 65,000, in round numbers. Both lowa 








as large as Texas, their elder sister, which added at 
least 200,000 square miles to 


a te area of the United States is now near! 

1 "500-000 square miles. lowa and Wisconsin = 
glorious States—more feriows for being forever se- 
cured against the pestilence of slavery. They are 
rich in natural resources, and, to use a western ex- 
pression, they are ‘‘bound”’ to take rank at an early 
day, among the most populous States of the Union. 
Iowa is bounded, 250 miles on the Mississi pi river, 
and 170 on the Missouri. The line of Wisconsin 
runs on Lake Michigan and Green Bay more than 
300 miles, on Lake Superior 100, and on the Missis- 
sippi about 200. [Boston Trav. 


Maxine Himsetr Userun. A student in 
Western Reserve College, who has been there in 
various stages of education for nine years, has sup- 
ported himself by grafting, inoculating, and other- 
wise introducing choice fruits, and has, in fact, rev- 
olutionized and luxuriated all the towns round. That 
man will make himself a living any where, and not 
4 — upon charity for assistance. [Newark 

. Adv. 


Tue Artrestan Weux art East Boston, 
which has been in progress for some time past has 
now been sunk 270 feet. The workmen are now 
rogressing at the rate of twelve or fifteen feet in 24 

ars. ‘The drill is worked by steam power, and is 
to be kept in motion from this date, night and day, 
until the required depth is reached or an ample sup- 
ply of water is obtained. ‘The contractors are san- 
uine that they can bore as great a depth in 200 days 
y means of their apparatus, as it required 9 years 
to attain at Grenelle, France, ty hand power. The 
design of this undertaking is to provide an abundant 
supply of water for the inhabitants of East 
Boston. [‘Traveller. 


Iowa and Wiscon- 


and Wisconsin together are but little more than half 


ized rt of 
the Unien. Florida added about 60,000 more. 





Publishers beg leave to state concisely the im- 
provements and advantages of the revised edi- 
tion. 

I. It comprises the entire matter of the first 
American Edition in 2 vols. Quarto, together 
with several thousand additional words, and the 
corrections ard improvements added by Dr. 
Webster to the edition in 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 
published in 1841, and the words published in 
the Addenda prepared by him, and published 
just before his death in 1843. 

Il. ‘The entire work has been thoroughly re- 
vised by Professor Chauncey A. Goodrich, of 
Yale College, New Haven, who will have been 
employed from two to three years upon the re- 
vision, assisted bry several competent distinguish- 
ed literary gentlemen, and will include— 

1. A careful revision of the definitions of Dr. 
Webster. This hasbeen deemed advisable al- 
though Dr. Webster’s definitions are admitted 
to be more full, extensive, clear and accurate, 


An ExTRAoRDINARRY “‘CHATTEL.”’ The 
New Orleans papers advertise for sale a woman 
named **Adele,’’ 24 years of age, with an infant 
child. The advertisement sums up her good quali- 
ties as follows: 


The servant comes under the best of characters 
and rec dations, first rate Creole Washer and 
Ironer, Seamstress, Nurse and good Cook, speaks 
French and English, and has been raised in a respec- 
table family, and sold for no fault. 

**Adele”’ is probably one of those ‘‘helpless beings 
who cannot take care of themselves.’’ 


The Rev. Mr. Slafter was instituted as rector of 
St. John’s Church, Jamaica Plain, on Sunday morn- 
ing last, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Eastburn. Morning 
prayer was read by Rev. Mr. Wildes, and the Rev. 
Drs. Eaton and Boyle, of this city, assisted in the 
administration of the holy communion. 
mon was preached by the Bishop. 





The ser- 


We find the following in the Rochester Democrat 
of 26th ult. It will give information (not very sat- 
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that nd Bacchus and I know not what other ST 
1 to leitiest Can he, consistently with his pro ' 
eines 
: ises, whose tendency 1s 
~ on, take « pert in att We stand aghast at 
in- wo fostet the spirit of war! ‘Ww h “ade as 
+ fu ale she 
fall we hear the groans of the wounded 7 vine: 
and 
ifal Ne deprecate the awful calamity of war, 
ety. bnd messages of peace to our brethren, when 
yon . re notes of preparation fall harsh upon the ear. 
SCS Sut what are we doing to dry up the sources of 
stian cart What efforts do we make to divert the 
 fel- ttention of the young from the pomp and cir- 
pious umstance of the parade ground? What voice 
was ; fcondemnation do we raise against our West 
| Gow : ‘oint Academies, our Military Schools, our May 
ie set ainings and our Autumn musters! sage 
ven; 1e Seminaries which teach the mR ene s 
early ‘ar, which infuse into the minds of t ae g 
ie poison, that leads them to prefer the pro- 
_ fession of arms to the solemn and useful pur- 
~~ suits of peace. Let us lay the axe at the root of 
. the tree. Let us labor to disperse this halo of 
‘after elory which has settled upon the brow of the 
| and arrior. The Christian spirit and the war spirit 
° Sy 'e opposites, contrary the one to the other as 
zt and darkness, Is it not so, my brother! 
am in no fault finding mood, and yet I must 
‘ 1y it pains my heart to see 4 minister of the 
THE ospel, so much as lift his finger, to sustain 
. ose institutions which foster a warlike spirit. 
con- iow frequently do we pray that warsmay cease, 
has 1t how madly do we mingle the elements which 
labors ust sooner or later explode in the bloody catas- 
the »phe which we deplore! We must be thor- 
ighly and entirely Christian, and set our faces 
the a flint against the unholy practice of war. 
was ’e must frown upon this martigl spirit which 
the lights in military parade, which glories in the 
three sh and epaulette. Swords must be beaten into 
. ough shares—spears into pruning hooks. 
other "hat nobler work can the Christian find than to 
» how eld the hammer and ply the forge to accom- 
nts ; sh so glorious an end ? 
iddle Yours, J. S. B. 
other 
school We have been kindly favored with the follow- 
pecting r description of this structure, (an account of 
» Inauguration of which will be found below) 
flatter * ineed only add here, that the design was 
a with de by Mr. Hamatt Billings, Architect of this 
» of y, and the work was executed by the Messrs. 
fuel, irew on Harrison Avenue, whose studio will 
pt ex- pay any lover of the Fine Arts, for a visit. 
ditional The Monument is in that style of Architec- 
ear for e, which is called the Romanesque and the 
twenty terial of which it is wrought, the light, 
forty most grey) Freestone, of Little Falls, N. J., 
These netimes called Newark Stone, which has 
pr such on selected to compose the grand front of the 
udents w Boston Atheneum. 
would t is a square Shaft or Die standing on a Base 
parding | Plinth. and crowned with a Capital and 
dation. ved Spire terminating in a Cross; the whole 
of the ght is about twelve feet. 
means [he lower stone or Plinth is four feet and 
g the ee inches in diameter and sixteen inches high. 
noth- is stone, and the shaft or Die are the heaviest 
i, and the work, each weighing two tons. Upon 
»f need } Plinth is a high (19 inches) and richly 
it us to ulded Base, which again supports the Shaft 
Die, the latter having on its four sides, raised, 
wrong aicircular headed Tablets, moulded round the 
friends res, and resting upon moulded Silts, which in 
or their ir turn are supported by rich and leafy Cor- 
ommit- 3, shaped something like the Truss or Con- 
ave the e used for similar purposes in Roman and 
organ- 2cian Architecture. 
us at \ i Phe first of these Tablets, that facing the 
ha enue, contains a profile head in Bas Relief, 
iard of -size, of Dr Tuckerman, the likeness of which 
pointed nstantly recognised, with the name JOSEPH 
Sacred ICKERMAN beneath ; the three other Tab- 
ine and iare charged with Inscriptions as follows :— 
1 admi- the Rear, 
isit the ~~ in Boston, Mass., 
anuary, 18, 1778. 
bh the Died in Cuba, W. I., 
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To the suffering and neglected 


the Architect has, 


I have Of the City of Boston, 
Sees His best Monument is 
The Ministry at Large ; 
jon of ~e . 
His appropriate title, 
nt of The Friend of the Poor. 
success. the Lerr, 
fall be- This Monument is erected 
differ- By Friends to whom 
nan Oh His Memory is dear 
/ For the services 
his day a He rendered, 
And the impulse he gave, 
\ on , To the cause of 
no ne Christian Philanthropy. 
contains athe Capital and Spire 
of Text i admirable taste and judgment, placed his 
ill in this t delicate ornaments. The mouldings of 
Capital are lighter than those of the Base 
to their with depths of shadow that make it singe. 










r than y sparkling and brillian 


ja large 
han satis- 
eoeme te ler Pendants. 
necessa- 
permanent curved Spire or pointed 
doubt but d lance-shaped leaves. 
happy to e have bold staff-like ribs 
to make 
ed west of 
uon shali 
uble mer- 
ribing. 
» the sas @ a creation of Architecty 
he friends of all praise.” . 
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mittee, made a brief 
‘ess, truly sketching 1 
liar missionary work of 
ves which dictated this ty 


»rial of the Monument—(i 
2 has been some question ) 


as in other respects it w 
®t, . ras 
anced Rosalind Chapel nea 


‘tion of a Committee, appointed for that pur- 
/ at & meeting of the friends of Dr. Tucker- 
- HB. Rogers, Esq., Chairman of that 
and very appropriate 
he character and the 


He also described the 

ad 
‘e some statements to show 
© had received Satisfactory evi 


t; from its lowest 


ther are suspended (down upon the Die) a 
és of small, semicircular and moulded arches, 
grains of which terminate in cupshaped- 


‘rom the upper member of the Capital springs 


roof, shingled with 


The angles of the 


clinging to, and 


»ping up, their curved lines ; and these again 
> leafy Creepers, clasping them at intervals, 
the undulations of which the pleased eye 

® Upward to the Cross—which | despair 
Ishallonly say it is in itself 


ral beauty—*‘wor- 


T THe InNaveurRa- 
ant Auburn, Wed- 
16, was 1. Prayer, 
3. Selections from 


than those of any previous English lexicogra- 
pher; yetin a work of this kind, prepared by 
any one person, there would be found, almost 
necessarily, some omissions and inaecuracies.— 
so, also, in the progressive advancement of the 
Sciences, the Arts, and almost every department 
of human knowledge, new or different meanings 
have come to attach to words, from those for- 
merly employed. 

2. Several thousand new words have been 
added, embracing scientific terms, words em- 
pleyed by modern popular writers, colloquial 
words and phrases, words having become 
Anglicised from foreign languages, &c., &¢.— 
Great care has been taken in the selection of 
these, in the scientific department especially, by 
a careful consultation of the best and most re- 
cent authorities. 

3. The Key to the Pronunciation is inserted 
at the bottom of every page, for immediate and 
easy reference; the words more extensively 
marked, and the difficult words re-spelled, so as 
to make it more fully a popular Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary. 

4. While Dr. Webster's system has been 
maintained throughout, to which the popular 
usage has so extensively given, and is yet more 
fully given, its sanction, yet with regard to par- 
ticular words, to which Dr. Webster gave two 
modes of spelling—the popular one, and anoth- 
er, which from analogy, and the derivation of 
the word, he thought preferable—the Editor 
gives only the present popular orthography, 
when the best usage appears to sanction this 
mode. ‘Thus whatever of valid objection may 
have existed with reference to former editions, 
is now obviated. 

Ill. Carefully prepared Tables have been ad- 
ded, giving the Pronunciation of— 

1. Greek and Latin Proper Names. 

2. Scripture Proper names. [This Table by 
one of the most distinguished Biblical scholars 
in the country.] 

3. Geographical Names. This List contains 
from 3000 to 4000 names of modern Countries, 
Cities, Towns, Rivers, Mountains, &c. 

IV. A Memoir of Dr. Webster. 

The Work will contain between 1400 and 
1500 pages, and will be handsomely got up, on 
entirely new type, good paper, substantially 
bound, and the price not to exceed $6. It is 
now in active progress, and will appear as early 
as practicable the coming season. 

G. & C. Merriam. 

Springfield, Mass., Oct. 1846. 














A LIBRARY WANTED FOR THE STARKEY 
SEMINARY, IN YATES CO. NEW YORK. 
Rev. E. G. Holland, of the Christian Denom- 
ination, as agent for the Starkey Seminary, is 
soliciting donations of suitable buoks, to form a 
library for the aforesaid Institution. It is an In- 
stitution of learning, situated in a very beautiful 
and fertile section in the state of New York, and 
belongs to the Christian Denomination. We 
believe that it is the only Institution of learning 
among that people in the State; and it is very 
desirable that it should possess a good library. 
We would also announce the fact, that an effort 
\is being made, to render the Institution auxiliary 
to the one at Meadville, Pa., in giving young 
men a preparatory education for the studies of 
Meadville. We trust that the friends of educa- 
tion will aid in this work; and whatever they 
choose to bestow of books, should be left at the 
Office of Rev. C. Briggs, the General Secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION. 


The season promises well for the approaching 

Autumnal Convention. The 20th inst., will be 
to all appearance sufficiently early and sufficient- 
ly Jate to answer all purposes and to accommo- 
date all persons. 
We hope that the attendance will be as gen- 
eral as the invitation is cordial. Our Philadel- 
phia friends might justly deem themselves slight- 
ed, if their hearty welcome were indifferently 
secured. 














pture, Rev. Mr. Waterston. 4. Addresses 
[ymn. 6. Prayer and Benediction, Rey. | attend. Let it not be exaggerated. Eight- 


is generally known, we suppose that this | "*™ed for the whole outlay. 


erected under the 


Dr. T. and the 
ibute to his memo- 
Monument ; and 
that the Commit- 


A regard to which 
appropriate, He 


The expense may deter some who would like . 
een dollars is the largest sum that should be 


They who start from Boston on Monday, the 
19th inst., may trust to°be in Philadelphia in 
season for the Convention on the 20th. 

The occasion and the eity together ought to 
unite with the call of our Philadelphia friends 
and draw us all thither. * * 

“7A correspondent has kindly informed us 
that the lines in Mrs. Farnham’s Prairieland are 
from Bryant. We shall publish the whole piece 
next week. 

A notice of Prof. Bush's Statement of Rea- 
sons, &c.,was put into the printer’s hands for 
this week but is crowded out till another week. 
Several other communications as well as some 


isfactory however) asked for in our last paper. 


Caution. A young. man of light complexion 
and sandy hair, of about five feet height, is now so- 
liciting atid atthe East under the name of A/fred 
Holley, and the pretence of having been robbed on 
his passage from Rochester. He professes to know 
me and my family, to be a member of my society 
and a teacher of my Sunday School, tu reside in 
Rochester, and to be desirous to return here; for 
which he has repeatedly received an abundant sup- 
ply of money. 
I have only to say, that no such person is, or has 
been known to me, or to my friends in Rochester: 
that the young man has already received money 
enough for a trifi to England: finally, that the Police 
had better look into the matter. 

Frepearic W. HoLttanp 


RaFTinG TIMBER DOWN To THE Rune &c. 
The trees composing the rafts are the produce of the 
forests which cover the remote hills and mountains 
traversed by the Rhine and its tributaries,—the 
Neckar, the Murg, the Main, the Mosel, etc., etc. 
They are first hurled down, in single logs, from the 
almost inaccessible heights where they have grown, 
and have been felled, and are committed to some 
rushing mountain rivalet, whenever its waters, 
swelled by rain or melting snow, suffice to float 
them. Ifthe tree escape unshattered from the rocks 
against which it is dashed by the stream, it is caught, 
bound together with other logs, and again set afloat, 
till it is conveyed by the tributary rivulet into the 
recipient river, an reaches other stations on its 
banks, where it is again enlarged, and entrusted to 

the care of boatmen to navigate. It may thus bear 
|the same motto as the snow-ball, vires acquirjt 
lewndo, until, on reaching the lower part of the 

Rhine, it is carefully built into one prodigious fabric, 

which is then navigated fo Dortrecht, and sold. 
These constructjons have the appearance of a float- 
| ing village, composed of eight or ten little wooden 
huts, on a large platform of oak and deal timber. 
| The rowers and workmen sometimes amount to 400 
and 500, superintended by pilots, and a proprietor, 
whose habitation is superior in size and elegance to 
the rest. The captain places himself upon a raised 
platform or stage, from which he can survey the 
float from end to end, and direct, by words pn Pi 
its movements. It is steered and impelled by a 
quadruple row of rowers, fore and aft, under whose 
stardy strokes the vast fabric bends and twists like 
a snake, especially when passing near dangerous 
eddies, and narrow straits, such as are met with in 
the Rhine under the Lurley Berg, and the Binger 
Loch. ‘The raft is composed of several layers of 
trees, placed one on the other, and tied together; a 
large raft draws not less than six or seven feet of 
water. Several smaller ones are attached to it, by 
way of protection, besides a string of boats, loaded 
with anchors and cables, and used for the purpose of 
sounding the river, and going on shore. ‘The do- 
mestic economy of an East Indiaman, or an English 
man of war, is hardly more complete. The boat- 
men are often accompanied by their wives and fam- 
ilies; poultry, pigs, and ot animals are to be 
found on board—and several butchers are attached to 
the suite. A well-supplied boiler is at work night 
and day in the kitchen; the dinner hour is announced 
by a basket stuck on a pole, at which signal the pi- 
lot gives the word of command, and the workmen 
run from all quarters to receive their messes. The 
consumption of provision in the voyage to Holland is 
almost incredible; sometimes amounting to 20,000 
or 30,000 Ibs. of bread; 10,000 or 12,000 Ibs. of 
fresh, besides a quantity of salted meat; and butter, 
vegetables, etc., in proportion. The expenses are 
so great, that a large capital is necessary to under- 
take a raft. Their navigation is a matter of consider- 
able skill, owing to the abrupt windings, the rocks, 
and shallows of the river; and some years ago the 
secret was thufight to be monopolized by a boatman 
of Rudesheim and his sons. : 





Reader, it is not of pretty 
ladies that we speak! They are animal flowers, 
and pretty poseys they are to be sure. They 
beautify the earth, and make it pleasant to en- 
dure life. On the island of St. Luce there is a 
cavern in which is a large basin twelve or fifteen 
feet deep, at the bottom of which are rocks.— 
From these rock proceed certain substances that 
present at first sight beautiful flowers, resemb- 
ling our marigolds, only that their tint is more 
lively. These seeming flowers on the approach 
of a hand or instrument, retire like a snail, out 
of sight! On a close examination there appears 
in the middle of a disk, filaments resembling spi- 
ders eggs, which move briskly round a kind of 
petals. The filaments or legs have pincers to 
seize their prey, when the petals close, so that it 
cannot escape. Under this flower is the body of 
an animal, and it is probable he lives on marine 
insects thrown by the sea into this basin. 


Anima Fiower. 


Tue “Great West.” No part of the world 
presents sucha magnificent spectacle of internal 
communication, by means of navigable rivers, as the 
Western, or what will one day be the central por- 
tion of our Republic. ‘The Mississippi, the parent 
stream, is navigable for steamboats three thousand 
miles; the Missouri about the same distance above 
its junction with the Mississippi; the Ohio twenty- 
five hundred; the Tennessee fifteen hundred; 
Arkansas fifteen hundred; and the Red River one 
thousand. In addition to these are the Cumberland, 
the Wabash, the Illinois, the Miami, the Muskingum, 
and others, which flow at last into the same mighty 
channel, and have an av navigation for steam- 
boats of at least five hu miles. Notwithstand- 
ing the strife of eastern cities for the western trade, 
New Orleans mast some day become the com- 
mercial mart for the innumerable cities and villages 
which are almost daily springing up on the banks of 
these mighty streams. ys and canals may 
partially divert the tide of commerce for a time, but 
they cannot always tarn it from its natural channel 


acceptable ; and if each of our friends will pre- 
pare but one, the aggregate will be all we can 
desire. 


Mrs. J. F. Clarke, Mrs. Stephen Fairbanks, 
Mrs. Francis Manning, or Mrs. B. H. Greene, 
Boston ; Mrs. 8, B. Hall, or Mrs. I. Osgood, 
Providence ; Mrs. H. W. Bellows, New York ; 
or sent to Albany, directed to Rev. H. F, Har- 
rington. 


Unitarians, in Western Central New York, to 
the fact that Rev. Mr. Holland at Rochester, 
keeps for sale at wholesale prices, for the pro- 
motion of liberal Christianity, copies of ourfJmost 
interesting recent publications, such as Cuan- 
ninc’s Works at $2 50, Ware, Prasopy, 
Oseruin, &c., which will be forwarded in any 
direction, with a gratuitous supply of tracts, on 
the receipt of the money. A brother purchasing 
a copy of each work, will be presented with Sa 
bound set of the Unitarian Advocate. 


last Sabbath Rev. Mr. Ware of Fall River ten- 


the greatest cities in the world, and in her lap be 


es the wealth of the la and most pro- 
uctive “valley”? of the universe. [Mail. , 


Scraps or UserutInrorMation. In look- 
ing over the expenditures of the British Government, 
fur 1835, we find that about $20,000,000 were paid 
to 114,752 non-effective men in the Army, Navy and 

Department, embracing probably, half 
pay officers and other pensioners. ‘The expenditures 
during the same year, for the Civil Government, in- 
cluding all allowances to the several branches of the 
Royal Family, and to the King of the ians; for 
the establishment of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; 
salaries and expenses of both Houses of Parliament, 
including printing; for the whole Judiciary Depart- 
ment, including the expenses of the Police and Crim- 
ical Prosecutions, and all the salaries and superan- 
naation allowances to foreign ministers and consuls, 
and for all other pension and annuities on the civil 
list, did not amount to $13,000,009!! seven mill- 
ions of dollars a year less than the sum paid to these 
non-effective do-nothing men connected with the 
British Army and Navy. ‘There are 363 Judges in 
the United Kingdom, whose salaries amount to 
$1,785,022 per annum. Nor are they non-effective 
men in their department, but men that honor the 
British name and give dignity to human laws 
throughout Christendom. Yet, for all their profound 
earning and assiduous labor, they do not receive in 
eleven years what is paid in one to the do-nothings 
of the British Army and Navy! E. B. 

Worcester, Dec 6, 1845. 


Tomato Recirgs. Tomato Jam. Stew to- 
matoes and rub the® through a sieve ; then add 
the same weight in sugar, and stew away to the 
usual consistence of Jam. 


Tomato Preserve. Take good ripe tomatoes 
peel and boil them and preserve them with good 
brown or loaf sugar, or with molasses. If not 
peeled they burst, and do not so well retain their 
consistency. 


Tomato Catsup. One gallon skinned Toma- 
toes, 4 table spoons of salt, 4 do. black pepper, 
2 do. allspice, 8 do, mustard seed, 8 pods red 
pepper. ‘hese articles to be bruised fine and 
simmered slowly ina pint of vinegar three hours; 
then strained through ahair sieve. To be stewed 
down to half a gallon of Catsup. 


Tomato Figs. Scald and remove the skin, 
in the usual way, add six pounds of sugar to 
one peck of fruit, cook them over the fire, use 
no water, until the sugar penetrates and they are 
elarified. ‘Then spread them on dishes and flat- 
ten and dry in the sun. Spread a little syrup 
over them occasionally, as they are drying. 
When dry, pack down in boxes, adding some 

wdered sugar to each layer. They will keep 

ng, and retain their flavor. The syrup that 
remains should be concentrated and bottled for 
use. 


Smirusonian Institute. The Board of Re- 
gents of the *‘Smithsonian Institution’’ have ad- 
journed to meet again in Washington on the 30th 
of next November. ‘The subject ofa plan for an 
edifice for the Institution was referred to a com- 
mittee, and another committee was appointed to 
consider and report a system or plan for carrying 
out most completely, and most in conformity with 
the presumed intentions of Mr. Smithson, the 
great object expressed by the words of his will 
‘*the increased and diffussion of knowledge among 
men.” 


Great Size anv Loncevity or TREEs. 
We learn from a late number of the North American 
Review, that there are cypresses in Mexico, whose 
ages vary from 2,390 to 4,024 years, at the mini- 
mum estimate of scientific calculations; at the maxi- 
mum, from 3,480 to 5,124 years, or almost coeval 
with the creation. These caleviations are based 
upon the inspection of the layers of the wood as 
compared with the known age and relative growth 
of smaller trees of the same species. The growth 
of the cypress of Montezuma is forty-five feet. That 
of the giant cypress of Santa Maria del Thule, the 
Nestor of the race, is, near the base, one hundred 
and twenty-two feet, or forty feet in diameter. Its 
height is not given, but the tree as yet shows no signs 


The Pinus Daglasi attains an altitude of from 200 
to 300 feet; one specimen measured by Lewis and 
Clark gave 318. 


How THEY MANAGE IN THE CopPER Re- 
Gion. The Company framers first catch an Engi- 
neer, ata cost of from $500 to $1000 per annum; 
with him they commence exploration. Having with 
the aid of the Engineer, found the metalic twig, or 
location indicating copper, they then go to the land 
office and take generally, three miles square of land 
upon a lease of three years, with stipulation of a re- 
newal of nine years more. Next, the Engineer, 
with a few laborers, and a few knowing affidavit 
makers as witnesses, commence digging, and after 
some manceuvres, rich pieces are turned up. The 
rich mine is now discovered! It is christened the 
“*Wild-goose Mine.’’ Affidavits are prepared, and 
a stock company formed with 3.000 shares, at $100 
each. The original proprietors or projectors, retain 
half the stock, and offer to sell the remainder, to be 
paid for in instalments of $5 and $10 each; the 
proprietors only taking 25 per cent as the price of 
the lease and mine advantages. On the payment of 
the fifth instalment, the mine is discovered to have 
failed—the copper vein to be exhausted—Director 
sloped—President gone to Texas. 


Strate Manvat Lasor Scnoot, At the last 
session of the Legislature a resolve was passed, 
by which the Governor was empowered to ap- 
point a Board of three Commissioners, to select 
and procure an eligible site fura Manual Labor 
School, for the employment, instruction and ref- 
ormation of juvenile offenders. ‘They were also 
to procure plans and estimates for the necessary 
buildings ; prepare a system of laws for the gov- 
ernment of the institution; ascertain what laws 
would be necessary to put it in successful opera- 
tion, and report the result to the Governor before 
the next session. 

The Commissioners appointed under this re- 
solve were, Robert Rantoul of Beverly, Alfred 
D. Foster of Worcester, and Samuel H. Wal- 
ley, Jr. of Roxbury. After extensive inquiries, 
they have fixed upon the farm of Lovell Peters, 
in the north part of Westborough, about two 
miles from the village, and near the Northbor- 
ough line. It contains nearly 200 acres of ex- 
cellent land, abounds in fruit, and is situated on 
the north side of Chauncery Pond, a beautiful 
sheet of water, which it overlooks. The situa- 
tion is one of the most delightful any where to 
be found, and easy Of access. It was purchased, 
as we understand, for $9000. [Trav. 


Prosperity or NortHampron. It is stated 
in the Northampton Gazette, that during the last 
eighteen or twenty months, forty-two houses, some 
of them large and expensive, have been built in that 
town. 








ALBANY FESTIVAL 
Notice is hereby given to the Friends of the 
Albany Society that its contemplated Festival is 
postponed until the first week in November. 
An extended opportunity is thas given to aid 
that undertaking so important to its interests. 
Articles either useful or ornamental will be 


Articles may be left with Mrs. F. T. Gray, 


H. F. H. 





*.* We would call the attention of scattered 





Fatt River. We understand that on the 





So far as mortal eye can see, or human probability 








t Edinburgh and 


remarks of our own have fared in the same way. 


teach, New Orleans mast one day become one of 


dered his resignation as a minister of the Unita- 
rian Society in that place. 4 


{0G IRISH PROTESTANT DISSENTING 
CHURCH. The Rev J. Fisher 


atu e in the Hall in Purchase street, 
the Episcopal mens 6 » commencing on 
staat, Ont Gch, at dhs enaal of public 


ip, and 
continuing for successive Sabbaths. With the i 


ivine 


the regylar ions of this city. The Irish 
testants in comielior are desirous of having one of their 
own native Preaghers, whose sympathies and views are 
more in accordance with their own. All are invited to 
attend. 03 





G- NOTICE! The Middlesex Sunday School So- 
ciety will hold its next Annual Meeting in _— on 
the second Wednesday (14th) of October, ser- 
vices will commence at 10 0’clock, A. M. The annual 
Report and discussion of teachers in the forenoon, and a 
Sermon and Addresses in the afternoon. All the friends 
of the cause are invited to attend. 

od B. FROST, Sec’y. 





{G- THE MIDDLESEX NORTH ASSOCIA- 
TION will hold their next meeting at the Rev Mr 
White’s, in Littleton, on Wednesday, Oct 14, at 10 
o’clock, A. M. 

N. B. The brethren will please observe that the time 
is changed from the adjournment. 

03 JOS. C. SMITH, Scribe. 





QG-AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
The Treasurer of the American Unitarian Association 
has removed to No 56 Pearl street. a29 








MARRIAGES. 





In this city, on Monday evening, by Rev Dr Young, 
Mr George Hazeltine to Miss Margaret Farrell, both of 
Boston. 

29th ult, at the Bowdoin street Church, Rev Mr 
Waterbury, Mr Alvan Brooks to Miss - Taylor. 

In Brighton, on. Th y, morning, Rev Mr 
Whitney, Elijah Clark, Esq. to Mrs Sarah C. Weston. 

In North Chelsea, 27th inst, by Rev Norwood Da- 
mon, Mr David Higgins of Malden, to Miss Mary B. 
Stowers, daughter of Joseph Stowers, Esq. of North 
Chelsea. 

In Charlestown, 24th ult, in the First Baptist Church 
by Rev MrChilds, Mr Joshua C. Collins to Miss 


evening by Rev. Dr. Flint, Mr. 
George N. Ropes to Miss Precilla L. daughter of Capt. 
Benj. Upton. 


Tn Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Edson, Rev. Chas. Chaunc 
Shackfo.d, late of Burlington, Iowa, to Miss Martha G. 
daughter of Mr Wait Bartlett, of Granby. 

In Taunton, 29th ult.,by Rev Mr Lee, Nathaniel 
Morton, Esq., to Miss Harriet, daughter of Hon Fran- 
cis Baylies. 

In Kingston, 27th ult, Rev Joseph Peckham to Miss 
Mary Homer Russell. 

At Andover, 24th ult, by Rev Henry Waterman,Mr 
Franklin Darracott, of Boston, to Miss Julia M. Mar- 
land, of A. 
In Worcester, 24th ult., at the American Temper- 
ance House, by Rev Mr Porter, Mr Joel Collier to 
Miss Jemima Brown, of Oxford. 
In Lancaster,Mr Luke Eddy to Miss Amanda Holt. 
In Northboro’, Mr Lyman H. Balcom, of Boston, to 
Miss Electa Southwick. 
In Shrewsbury, 23d ult,by Rev Mr Richards of New 
England Villag’, Mr Solomon S. Bigelow of Worces- 
ter to Miss Julia Nelson. 
In Haverhill, Mr Lorenzo Sargent to Miss Lucy A. 
Hammond. 


lizabeth A. Carter. 
In Salem, Thursda 








DEATHS. 





In this city, 25th ult, Mrs. Mary, wife of Samuel 
Foster, and daughter of Ezra Palmer, 23. 
22d inst. John Redman, 62. 
27th ult, Mr. David Nelson, 34. 
On Monday, Mrs Elizabeth, wife of Mr J. G. Bick- 
nell}, 30. 
On Saturday morning, Miss Olive S. Jameson, 23. 
In Cambridgeport, 25th ult., Mrs Almira P. wife o 
Mr Moses B. Houghton, and daughter of Gardiner 
Pollard, Esq, of Lancaster, 36. ; 
In Weymouth, 5th ult, Lucinda, youngest child of 
Mr Jacob French. 
In Clinton Place, N. J., Mrs Martha F. heen 
— of William Fessenden, Esq., of Sandwich, 
ass. 
In Cambridge, 23th ult., Doreas, wife of John Pear, 
and daughter of the late Isaac Smith, Charlestown,50. 
In Rutland, 23d ult., Mr Jonas Stone, a pensioner 
of the revolution, 94. 











ICHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. The sub- 

scriber, having removed his School from the Ma- 
sonic Temple, continues it at No 45 Chesnat street.— 
The course of study parsued in the School embraces the 
common and higher branches of English, with Latin, 
French and Drawing. The greatest care is taken that 
all pupils become thoroughly grounded in the simple and 
elementary subjects which constitute the basis of a sound 
Education. Admission may be made from the age of 
10 years and upwards. Drawing and French are 
taught by mastars of much experience and success. The 
subscriber may be seen at his rooms, every day except 
Saturday, from 2 to 5 P. M. 

: CORNELIUS M. VINSON, A. M. 

Reference, by permission, is respectfully made to 
Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D.D.; Rev. A. H. Vin- 
ton, D.D.; Rev. Wm. M. Rogers; Winslow Lewis, 
Jr.,M. D.; Wm. B. Fowle, Esq.—Boston. 
Rev. John Codman, D. D., Dorchester. 
Rev. John A. Albro; Professor Channing; Profes- 
sor Beck; Professor Feltoa—Cambridge. 
03 eopisSt 





HE CHILD’S FRIEND, No.1, Vol7. For Oc- 
tober. 
—CONTENTS— 

Letters to a Young Friend, 

How to have a Pleasure, 

Song of the Blind Flower Girl, 

The Name of Reproach, 

Phanuel, 

To Allan Cunningham, 

A Letter to Frank, 

The Madonna, 

Angel Children, No IV, 

We’re Brethren A’, 

How Sdint Eloy was cured of Vanity, 

Little Things, 

Child’s Hymn, 

Christianity. 
The present No. commences a new year of this work. 
It will be Edited by Mrs Eliza Lee Follen, assisted by 
able contributors. Published on the first of every 
month, each No. containing 48 pages 12mo, making 
two Vols. a year of 288 pages each. Terms $1,50 per 
annum, 
The back Vols, neatly bound, will be furnished to 
subscribers in exchange for the Nos. by paying the cost 
of binding, (twenty cents per vol.) 
Complete sets bound in 6 vols, for sake at the sub- 


scription price. 
L. C BOWLES, Publisher, 
03 is3t 118 Washington st. 


: from the 
North of Ireland, and formerly of the Synod of Ulster, 
vacat- 


blessing, it will be the endeavor of the Preacher to gath- 
er anew congregation of Irish and other Dissenters, 
many of whom are not at present connected with any of 


LARGE AND SPLENDID STOCK 


NEW FALL 6000S, 


OPENING AT 
No. 255 Washington Street, 


HASKELL & HOWLAND. 


E respectfully invite the attention of the Ladies 

in the city, and all purchasers of Goods who 

may visit the city from country, or elsewhere, to 
examine our 


NEW STOCK OF 


Rich Silks, Shawls & Dress Goods. 


Real AA Thibet Merinos, the best article imported, 

Plaid Raw Silks and Victoria Cashmeres, 

Elegant Ginghams, French and Scotch. 

High Colored Plaids, Merinos and De Cosses, 

De Laines, in plain colors and brilliant small figures 
for Children, 

Gloves and Hosiery, of the best quality, 

Linen Camb’k Hdkfs, new style, for Gentlemen, 

Silk Pocket Hdkfs, in great variety of styles, 

Mourning Articles, of ee description, of the best 
quality, always on . 


House-Keeping and Domestic Goods, 


&ec. &e. &e. 


With a great variety of other articles, most of which 
were or¢ by ourselves, expressly our Autumn 
sales, and comprise the most extensive and beautiful 
stock of Rich and Fashionable Goods that we have ever 
offered our friends. 

For amore particular description of many of the 
most important articles we are receiving, we refer to 
our several advertisements in the papers of the day. 

Ladies favoring us with a call, may be assured of re- 
ceiving the most respectful attention, and of finding the 
most desirable styles of Goods at the lowest prices. 

03 3tis HASKELL & HOWLAND. 


PUBLIC INVITATION. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO, 


ESPECTFULLY INVITE THE PUBLIC TO EX- 
AMINE THEIR 


FALL STOCK OF 


Foreign and Domestic Goods, 


purchased by “one of us” abroad and at home, direct from 
the manufacturers, whereby we are enabled to afford our 
Goods much lower than if we paid a profit to others to im- 
port them for us. 


OUR STOCK IS TOO LARGE 
TO ADVERTISE IN DETAIL, 
BUT NO ONE SHOULD BUY 
an article without first seeing OvR assortment, as it is the 
LARGEST IN THIS CITY 
and embraces every desirable style and fabric in 
SHAWLS, 


SILKS, DRESS GOODS, CLOAK STUFFS, 


LINENS, 


—AND ALL— 


Housekeeping Goods, 


GINGHAMS, 

* PRINTS, BOMBAZINES, ALPACCAS, 
—AND ALL— 
MOURNING GOODS, 
WOOLLENS, FLANNELS, DOMESTICS, 
PLAIDS 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
EMBROIDERIES, 
and all other 


WHITE GoOoDs, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, HDKFS., CRAVATS. 


In short, every thing in the Dry Goods line but Needles, 
Pins, Tapes and Ribbons; and every article is marked at 
a price which we think will be perfectly satisfactory to 
customers. Under our system of < 











GOOD GOODs 
—_—AT— 
LOW PRICES, 


we have increased our sales to so large an amount that we 
are enabled to keep a 


LARGE AND SPLENDID STOCK 
—or—. 


NEW GOODS, 


and to sell them at unusually low prices; and all who hon- 
or as with a call may be assured of a gentlemanly recep- 
tion, and that every accommodation in our power will be 
afforded them. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 


Ladies’ Exchange, 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


826 is6t 


R. WARE’S WORKS. The Works of the Rev 
Henry Ware, Jr., D.D.,edited by the Rev Chand- 
ler Robbins, in 2 vols 12mo, with a Portrait. 
Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. 3t 826 


HYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Outlines of Physi- 
cal Geography: designed as a companion to the 
Common School G ny and for the use of Gram- 
mar and High Schools. By John Q. Day, 12mo. 

Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington, opposite School st. 3t 826 











oe A situation as Classical Teacher, by 
a recent graduate of Harvard University. Am- 
ple testimonials given. 

319 


Address given at this office. is2w 





OARDING SCHOOL.—SANDWICH COLLE- 
GIATE INSTITUTE. The Fall Quarter will 
n on Monday, the 5th of October, under the continued 
of Mr. Wooster. Applications for admission, 

should be made as early as practicable 


F. FREEMAN. 
Sandwich, Mass. Sept. 9, 1846. 4wis 319 





R. WARE’S INQUIRY. An Inquiry into the 
Foundation, Evidences and Truths of Religion, 
by Henry Ware, D.D., late Hollis Professor of Divin- 
ity in Harvard College, 2 vols 12mo. 
A few copies, being balance of the edition, just re- 
ceived by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Was — 
is6t 


st. 





HRISTIAN CHARACTER. Twelfth Edition.— 
On the Formation of the Christian Character, ad- 
dressed to those who are seeking to lead a Religioug 





ARE’S LIFE OF THE SAVIOR. The Life 
of the Savior, by Henry Ware, Jr., Professor of 
Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastoral Care in Harvard 
University; 5th edition. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 134 Washington, opposite School street. 

03 3t 





be INVALIDS—NOTES ON CUBA, containing 
an account of its discovery and early history; a 
description of the face of the country, its lation, re- 
sources and wealth; its institutions and msnners 


the Island. By a Physician. 


travellers visiti 





J UNITARIAN, No. 5. The Unitarian and 
Foreign Religious Miscellany, devoted to the ex- 


planation and defence of the P nea a of Unitarian 
Rev Geo. E. Ellis. 


Manchester College ; 


Life, by Henry Ware, Jr., D.D. ous volumes. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE &/ JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, op- 
a 134 Washington, opposite * ses street. posite School st. 3t 326 


ceive the Doctrine of the Trinity, 


and customs of its inhabitants. With directions to | thropi 
ciety of Harvard University at their Anniversary, Au- 


Published for saleby JAMES MUNROE & | gust 27, 1846, by Charles Sumner. Price 25 cents, 8vo, 
CO., 134 Washington, opposite School st. St o8 | pp 72. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. 3t 826 


Christianity. Edited sirens Boston, collected principally from the book of Common 
Tks Wiebe Quest ra / Prayer. Fifth edition, wi route Prayen and Ser- 
Thoughts on the Doctrine of Original Sin; D.D. "A full sopply in gut sid ghis ade , 
Review of Wilson’s Unitarianism ; Published and for died, JA MUNROE & CO. 


NFORMATION is wanted at this ofhice, as to the 
whereabouts of E. D. Barry, of. Ireland, who 
through this oh few weeks since, professedly 
on his way to Meadville, Penn. 
Also, respecting A. HoLLEY, who has lately been 
soliciting aid in this city and neighborhood. 326 





MERICAN ALMANAC. In press, and will 
shortly be issued, The American Almanac and Re- 

itory of Useful Knowledge, Vol 18, for 1847, pub- 
Fished on entirely new type, and superior to the previ- 





RACTS OF THE A. U. A.—Nos 229 and 230. 
A Brief Statement of Reasons for Declining to re- 
Rev John Cord- 
ner. Being Tract of the A. U. A. for August. Price 
4 cents. 
The Voices of the Dead, by Rev Orville Dewey, D. 
D. Tract of the A. U. A. for Sept. Price 8 cents. 
For sale at the Depository of the A. U. A., 118 Wash- 
memes, OF WM. CR arts H. P. NICHOLS. 





UMNER’S ORATION. This day published— 
The Scholar, The Jurist, The Artist, The Philan- 
ist. An Address before the Phi Beta Kappa So- 





REENWOOD’S CHAPEL LITURGY. A Lit- 
gy for the use of the Church at King’s Chapel in 





MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, opposite School 
street. 3t 





a 


UNITARIAN DEPOSITORY, 


GRANITE BuiLpine, 


Derigned Effect of Christianity; 134 Washington, opposite School street. 326 

Selections; 

Bi aareiis IFE OF REV. DR. WARE. Memoir of the 

Postry-—The Good Samaritan. Litite of He Ware, Jr., by his brother, John 

Published Monthly, at one dollar a year, by JAMES | Ware, M.D. A new edition, in 2 vols 12mo, with 
i ‘ortrar 


CO., 184 Washington, opposite School st. 8w 


—For the Publication and Sale of— tion, revised and a ul pre- 
face, an introduction to each and notes, Histori- 

ALL UNITARIAN WORKS, cal and Ill sag Sg bo The peo l 
pss lige having purchased the balance of the edition of Waverly 

JAMES MUNROE & COMPANY, N will sell the setts for the low price of sixteen 


dollars, in neat half morocco, 
bound i 


Published and for sale by JAMES MUNRGE & 





AVERLY NOVELS, Ounse. Boston Edi- 


lettered, 54 vols 





No 184 Washington, opposite School street: ::Boston. 
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BATES’ PATENT 


Sliding Top Chamber Shower Bath. 

6 ir: subscriber respectfully informs the public that 
he continues to en and has of hand a 

nee ee of the above celebrated CHAMBER 

SHOWER BATHS; he will finish them to suit the 

taste of the . From numerous 

tions, the following are selected: 

[From Dr John C. Warren, Professor of Anat- 

omy and Surgery in University.) 

At the request of Mr Bates, I have examined his 
Chamber Shower Bath. It appears to me to be the 
most convenient portable shower bath I am acquainted 
with, for ii is light, neat, and worked with very little 
trouble. This is an i vement which I am very glad 
ot practice highly use 
cold water to be a ice " 
portant to most individuals. 

The daily washing of the body serves to remove the 
cuticle which is constantly forming on the surface of the 
skin, and thus purifies it, and leaves its pores open for 
the di of those fluids which the preservation of 
health requires. Another t advantage is, that the 
sudden application of cold water in this mode to the 
suface of the body produces a bracing effect on the in- 
ternal organs, particular! igestion. 

The introduction of baths into public hotels 
would be, in my humble opinion, ene of the greatest 
additions to the comfort of travellers, and their general 
use in private families would add much to the health of 
our whole population. Joun C. WaRREN. 

Boston, April 2, 1845. 


[From Dr. Geo. Hayward, Professor of the principles 
of Clinical Surgery in Harvard University. 

Sir,—Having seen in ion, and examined the 
Chamber Shower Bath i Bates, -_ ~ pleas- 
ure in expressing m jon it. any po 
bathing is no ansieuiiry 0a abi taal camattit) tat am 
has been constructed by which a per- 
son can take a shower bath in his own chamber with 
very little inconvenience. The bath of Mr Bates I 
think well adapted te the end proposed, and hope it will 
come into extensive use. Gro. Harwarp. 
Boston, April 7, 1845. 


[From Dr. J. W. F. Lane.] 
: Boston, March 1, 1845. 

The functions of the digestive and of the 
skin are so intimately connected, t the disturbance 
of the former frequenth results solely from impediments 
to the due di the duties of the latter. From 
hee aggro Floppy rsd surface pos 

is a want of more t abln- 
ton, the minate pores of the skin Socom locked up, 
so that e tion can no take place. 
To obviate these difivalies, and the pooh pots ea 
ing from them, no measure is perhaps so well ed 
as the shower bath, ly regulated. 

The patent Bath of Mr Bates, manufactured by L. V. 
Badger, is an article not only well adapted to all the 
—s purposes of the body, but so combines neatness 
and elegance as to be an ornament to any chamber.— 
The day cannot be far distant, when it will be deemed 
as essential to furnish the dressing room with one of 
these, as it formerly was with the wash-basin, and the 
advantages to the health resulting from the change, will 
soon make themselves apparent. 

J. W. F. Lane, M. D. 


[From the Hon Harrison Gray Otis, Boston.] 

Mr. L. V. Badger: Sir,—In reply to your note, I am 
quite ready to say, that I have your Vapor Lamp, 
in connection with a chair and curtain, which was orig- 
inally furnished with a spirit-barner, and that I prefer 
yours altogether, as it may be placed at a distance from 
the other apparatus with perfect safety. 

I am respectfully yours, &c. 

H. G. Ors. 


{From H. G. O. Colby, Judge C. C. P., New Bedford.] 

Mr L. V. Badger: ‘Sir,—I have used one of your 
Patent Shower Baths for nearly a year, and take much 
pleasure in recommending it to the public. After I had 
given it a fair trial, I was so impressed with its useful- 
ness, that I took special pains to speak of it to persons 
of my acquaintance, many of whom have purchased the 
article, and recommend it in the highest terms. My 
family would be willing to part with many articles, 
which are commonly considered of prime necessity, 
rather than relinquish their shower bath. If every 
householder could be induced to purchase one, we should 
hear less of those terribie pulmonary complaints, which 
are the scourge of New England. 





The following gentlemen have the Bath in usein their 
families: 

Hon Peleg Sprague, J U. 8. Court. 

a Lemuel oe Justice S. J. Court. 

on Robert C. Winthrop, Member of Congress. 

Hon John Quincy Adams, do do. 

Hon Josiah Quincy, Jr., Mayor of Boston. 

Rev Francis Parkman, Boston. 

Professor Felton, Harvard College. 

Dr John C. Warren, Boston. 

Dr Winslow Lewis, Jr. do. 

Dr John Homans, do. 

Dr J. W. F. Lane, do. 

Professor Greenleaf, Harvard College. 

Charles Sumner, Esq., Boston. 


Dr Vigpevere, do. 
Dr G. H. Lodge, 





do. 
Rev John Pierpont, do. 
Rev Samuel Barrett, do. 


Lucins M. Sargent, Roxbury. 





Also, Badger’s Vapor Apparatus, to be used with or 
withaut the Shower Bath; Bathing Tabs and Pans; 
Roman Hip or Sitz Baths; Leg, Head, Feet, Arm and 
Elbow Bathing Vessels; Foot Tubs and Pneumatic 
Baths; Hair Mittens and Rubbers; Bathing Caps, &c. 
&e. L. V. BADGER, 49 Congress st. 
ag29 3m 


HE SINGER’S FIRST AND SECOND BOOK. 
Just published and for sale by W. J. REYNOLDS 
& CO., 20 Cornhill, The Singer’s First and Second 
Books, by J. & H. Birp. 

In ing these books two objects have been stead- 
ily kept in view. First, that the musio should at the 
commencement be so easy that it could be understood 
and read by children, and those who lad never learned, 
and that it should gradually become more difficult until 
the scholar at length would be able to read music at 
sight; and second, that there should be no words of a 
light or frivolous character. It is believed that those 
who have been to schools and learned tunes by rote, 
may, by the help of these books, learn to read music 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Teachers of common schools who have learned to 
sing, can, from these books, teach their scholars to-read 
music and not to sing —- rote. 

They should be used in all Juvenile and Grammar 
Schools, and in adult classes wherever a portion of the 
scholars have never before learned to sing. 

In schools where they are not used as a class book, 
they are recommended to those who have not learned as 
by their help they will more easily uuderstand: other 
book 


s. 
0G-Teachers of Music and of Common Schools and 
members of School Committees who wish to introduce 
Music into their Schools, will be furnished with copies 
of each book, free of cost. Atis slo 


bY Lag UNITARIAN BOOKS. Buckmin- 

ster’s Sermons and Memoirs, 2 vols 12mo: 

Greenwood’s Sermons, with Memoir, 2 vols 12mo: 

Channing’s Complete Works, 6 vols F2mo: 

Dewey’s Complete Works, 1 vol 8vo: 

PY aang of the Life of H. Ware, Jr., 2-vols 12mo, 2d 
ition: 

Works of Rev Henry Ware, Jr. D.D., 2vols 12mo: 

Memoir of Rev Noah Worcester, by H. Ware, Jr., 

12mo, portrait: 

emoir of Oberlin, with Introduction, by H. Ware, 











Jr, 2d ed, 2 stee} plates: 
Palfrey’s Sermons, 2d ed, I2mo: 
Norton’s Statement of Reasons, 12mo: 
Noyes’s Translation of the P: » 3 vols I2mo: 
Livermore’s Commentary on: the Gospels and Acts, 
2 vols 12mo: 


rere ‘Translation of Job, with Notes, 2d edition, 
12mo. 
Letters to Relatives and Friends on the Trinity, 2d 


oF ctbodr’s Lectures on the Christian Dootrine, 2d ed, 
Canticles, Ecclesiastes, &e., with Notes, by Dr. 
Noyes, 12mo: 

of Psalms, with Notes, by Dr Noyes, new ed, 


12mo: 

Endeavor after the Christian Life James 
a et 6 stage 

urnap’s Exposii Lecture, I2mo: 
Pew Be ee Tecuwes »2 vols apa 

ures on ewish Scri Antiquities, 
by Palfrey, 2 vols 8vo: eta ‘ 
*s Discourses ow Hyman Life, F2mo-: x 

Priestley’s Views, with Memoir, by Ware, 12mo: 
irom Examiner, in 33 vols, 8vo: 

orcester’s Last Thoughts, 16mo: 
Wilson’s Concessions and Scripture Proofs, 2 vols 


other Umtarian 
oho ee tee HORRORS 
CO., and with all other Unitari jan publ » for sale. 
at the lowest prices. St (ned 
Oops HYMNS—2d-hand — 
egy ot 50 copies of Greenwood’s Hymns, 
which will be sold low if ied for soon. 
CROSBY & NICHO gg Washington st. 
35 ‘ 1 


NNING’S, FHOUGHTS. selected 
Ce the Wridngs of William ¥ Chenin D.D., 
160 , 32me. 
is day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 
Washington st. A ede © 35 
EW BOOK. This i The Miscella. 
neous Writings of ro - P. Greenwood, 1 vol 














12mo, cloth. id * 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., ‘184 Wash. 
65 








in 27. ’ 5 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, op- 
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POETRY. 








{For the Register.] 
UTILITY. 


Far down in ocean’s depth profound 
‘The peerless pear! doth shine, 

Which never diver yet bath reached, 
Or can’ the means divine. 


. And by yon blue stream’s crystal source 
» Opes the wild tender flower 
In radiant beauty to the sun, 
Though short-lived is its hour. 


And o’er yon concave arch above, 
Behold the rainbow hung; 

Charming the eye for beauty formed, 
The murky clouds among. 


“Yet what the use,” asks sordid man, 
“The gem of hidden pride? 

And what the value of the flower 
That skirts the river’s side? 


They raise no shelter for his head, 
Or raiment meet provide ; 

Nor help in any way to swell 
Of wealth the efficient tide””— 


Ah, child of earth! contemn no more 
What you cannot define ; 

And question not the purpose of 
The forming Hand divine. 


Beauty has triumph o’er the heart 
Wherever felt or seen, 
But most in the redeeming power 


Of moral worth, 1 ween. CILLA. 





TO THE UNSATISFIED. 


BY H. W., OF PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Why thus longing, why torever sighing, 
For the far-off, unattained and dim; 
While the beautiful, all around thee lying, 

Offers up its low perpetual hyma? 


Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 
All thy restless yearning it would still; 

Leaf, and flower, and laden bee are preaching, 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill. 


Poor, indeed, thou must be, if around thee 
Thou no ray of light and joy canst throw, 

If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world, through weal and wo. 


Not by deeds that win the world’s applauses, 
Not by works that give thee world renown, 
Nor by martyrdom, or vaunted crosses, 
Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown. 


Daily struggling, though unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give; 

Thou wilt find, by hearty striving only, 
And truly loving, theu canst truly live. 


Dost thou revel in the rosy morning, 
When all nature hails the lord of light, 

And his smile, the mountain tops-aderning, 
Robes yon fragrant fields in radiance bright? 





Other hands may grasp the field and forest, 
Proud proprictors in pomp may shine; 
But with fervent love, if thou adorest, 


Thou art wealthier—all the world is thine! 


Yet if through earth’s wide domains thou rovest, 
Sighing that they are not thine alone, 
Not those fair fielis, but thyself thou lovest, 


And their beauty and thy wealth are gone. 


Nature wears the color of the spirit; 
Sweetly to her worshipper she sings ; 
All the glow, the grace she doth mherit, 
Round her thirsting child she fondly flings. 
{Friends’ Intelligencer. 





BURIAL OF A VENITIAN LADY OF RANK 
IN A GONDOLA. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


We bear her home! we bear her home! 
Over the murmuring salt sea foam ; 

One who has fled from the war of life, 
From sorrow, pain, and the fever strife! 


Noble and young and fair was she, 

Who saileth with us on the moonlit sea, 
How gentle she looked! how softly spoke, 
And loved so well, but her heart was broke. 


So we beur her along to her marble halls, 
(Where now no delicate footstep falls) 

To the bier where a thousand torches shine, 
The last of a proud and ducal line! 


The city is gay and the laugh is loud, 

But the moon has put on her silver shroud ; 
The revel is mad—but we—but we 

Are alone with the dead on the lonely sea. 











ISAAC T. HOPPER AND REFORMED CON- 
VICTS. 


The August Number of the Democratic Re- 
view contains an article on the subject of Prison 
Discipline. In the course of the article, the 
meetings of the Prison Association of New 
York are noticed. The following extract may 
be found iateresting: 

The first meeting closed with two resolutions, 
offered by Isaac ‘I’. Hopper, in support of Arti- 
cle 3, in favor of reformed convicts; this also 
closes the first Report. This gentleman belongs 
to the Society of Friends. All were prepared 
for the expression of kind and benevolent senti- 
ments, but scarcely for his impressive and mer- 
ciful appeal in favor.of this unfortunate class of 
ae But though we are ignorant of it, Mr. 

lopper’s character seems to have been well un- 
derstood by many of his audience, who greeted 
him with warm and repeated cheers; after apol- 
ogetically stating his motives for addressing the 
meeting, he related the following ‘aneedotes,”’ 
the results of his personal experience while In- 
spector of the Prison in Philadelphia, illustra- 
tive of the good effects of kindness to criminals. 
We shall make no apology for presenting our 
readers with several of these ‘‘anecdotes’’—and 
expressing our admiration of the spirit whieh 
pted them, and the naivete and unpretend- 

ing eloquence with which they are related.— 
Such ‘anecdotes’ cherish by example those 
generous impulses which lead us to put a more 
Charitable construction on the actions and ehar- 
acters even of the fallen and guilty;—they show 
how much vittue may be controlled by accident: 
—they teach us the value of kindness, and the 
beneficent tendencies of these humane associa- 
tions, and the power which all possess of pro- 
moting the welfare of their fellow men. 

Mr. Hopper said: ; 

‘*He trusted the apparent ogetism would be 
excused, because his motive in speaking in his 
name was merely to give authenticity to the an- 
ecdotes, and to aid a guod cause by the testi- 
mony of his own experience. 

‘“*Mary Norris, a middle aged woman, who 
had been frequently re-committed to prison, on 

one occasion begged me to intercede for her, that 
ri 





sooh,” she answered. 


“*Then where will be the use of letting thee 
OGL og eB adit f 


“How can I help it? When go out of 


i illemploy me. No respectable |daily labors, and told him that the constables 
pos tg ere hep Elo kh 
friends as I have, they s eommitted. a r fellow hu ? 
- ‘ J ‘ and- the light Ciel from his countenance. 
**Well,” said he, with a deep 
make up my mind to spend the rest of my days 
in prision.’’ 
said, «Thou wert not concerned in this robbery, 


come into their houses. 

8 

er ELS ther offences, I shall be taken up 

with them. Whether I am guilty or not, is of 

no consequence; nobody will believe me innocent. 

They will say, ‘she is an old convict—send her 

back to prison—that is the best place for her.’— 

‘O yes, lL expect to come back soon. There is 
no use in my trying to do better.” 

“Tt touched my feelings to hear her speak 
thus; and I said ‘but if] could obtain steady em- 
yorweet for thee, where thou wouldst be treat- 
ed kindly, and be paid for thy services, wouldst } 
thou really try to behave well?’’ 

“Her countenance brightened, and she eager- 
ly zeplied, ‘Indeed I would.’ see 

*L used my influence to procure her dismissal 
and succeeded in obtaining a good place for her, 
as a head nurse in a hospital tor the poor. She 
remained there more than seventeen years, and 
discharged the duties of her situation so faith- 
fully, that she gained the respect and confidence 
of all who knew her. 

“James Gilman lived in the neighborhood 
of Carlisle, Pennsylvania. He was a revenge- 
ful character; and having a grudge against one 
of his neighbors, he induced his two sons, one 
about fifteen, and the other about seventeen 
= of age, to accuse him of an infamous crime; 

he two lads testified before the Grand Jury. 
but the crime alledged was of so gross a nature 
and was so at variance with the fair character 
of the individual, that the witnesses were sub- 
jected to a very shrewd and careful examination. 

hey became embarrassed, and flaws were dis- 
covered in their evidence; in consequence of 
which, they were indicted for conspiracy; and 
being taken by surprise, were thrown into con- 
ya pleaded guilty, and declined the offer of 
a trial. 

‘*Before the Court adjourned, they were sen- 
tenced to two years imprisonment, at hard labor 
in the Penitentiary of Philadelphia. I was at 
that time one of the Inspectors of that institution 
and happened to be there when they arrived at 
dusk, handcuffed and chained together, in custo- 
dy of the Sheriff. 

‘‘Their youth and desolate appearance af- 
feeted my feelings. I tried to speak to them as 
a kind father would speak to erring sons. ‘Be 
of good heart, my poor lads,’ said I: ‘you can 
retrieve this one false step, if you will but make 
the effort. It is sull in your power to become 
respectable and useful mea. 1 will help you all 
I ean.’ 

“*] gave particular directions that they should 
be placed in a room by themselves, apart from 
the contagion of those more hardened in vice; 
and to prevent unprofitable conversation, they 
were employed in the noisy business of heading 
nails. ‘ 

‘From ,time to time I spoke encouraging 
words to them, and commended their good be- 
havior. When the Board of Inspectors met, | 
preposed that the lads should be recommended | 
to the Governor fur pardon. Not succeeding in 
my efforts, 1 wrote an article on the impropriety | 
of confining juvenile offenders with old convicts, 
and published it in the daily papers. This had 
the desired effect. When the Board met, Thom- 
as Dobson and myself were appointed to wait on 
the Governor, to obtain a pardon for the lads, if 
possible. After considerable hesitation, the re- 
quest was granted;-on condition that worthy 
men could be found who would take them as 
apprentices. 

I tok the responsibility of providing suimble 

places, and succeeded in binding one toa respec- 
table turner, and the other to a carpenter. I 
told them they were now going among strangers, 
and their happiness and success must depend 
mainly on their own conduct. They might per- 
haps, at times, be exposed to unprofitable com- 
pany; butif they should at any time get into 
difficulty, I begged them to come to me, as they 
would to a considerate father. I invited them} 
to spend all their leisure evenings at my house; 
and for a loug time it was their constant practice 
to take tea with us on First Day Evening, and 
join the family in reading the Scriptures, and 
other instructive books. 
*‘Artheend of the year they expressed a 
strong desire to visit their father. Some fears 
were entertained Jest his influence upon them 
should prove injurious; and that, when once 
freed from restraint, they would not willingly 
return to constant industry and regular habits, 
They, however, promised faithfully, that they 
would ; and I gave bonds for them, merely for 
the sake of strengthening their good resolutions. 
They returned punctually, at the day and the 
hour they had promised; and their exemplary 
conduct continued to give entire satisfaction to 
their employers. 

**A short time after the oldest lad became free, 
the turner with whom he worked purchased a 
farm, and sold his stock and tuols to his former 
apprentice. Dressed in his new suit of fieedom 
clothes, I took him to the Governor's house, and 
introduced him as one of the lads whom he had 
pardoned several years before ; testifying that he 
had been a faithful Sei, - and much respect- 
ed by his master. e Governor was much 
pleased to see him, shook him by the hand very 
cordially, and told him that he who was resolute 
to turn back from vicious ways, into the paths of 
virtue and usefulness, deserved even mote re- 
spect than he who had never been tempted. 

‘‘He afterwards married a worthy young 
woman, with a small property, which enabled 
him to build a neat two story brick house. 
They lived in great comfort and respectability ; 
he always retaining the character of a sober, in- 
dustrious man. 

‘*The other brother passed through his ap- 
prenticeship very creditably ; and at twenty-one 
years ofage, I likewise introduced him to the 
Governor, with testimonials of his good conduct. 
He was united to a very respectable young wom- 
an ; but died six or seven years after his mar- 
riage. 

‘I have ai¢ed and encouraged, I should think, 

as many as fifty young culprits, by means similar 
to those I have mentioned ; and it is a great sat- 
isfaction to me to be able to state to you, that 
only two of these turned out badly. 
_ **Patriek MeKever was a poor Irishman, who 
lived in Philadelphia many years ago. He was 
arrested ov a charge of burglary, eouvicted, and 
sentenced to be hung. I am ignorant of the de- 
tails of his crime, or the causes that led to it. 
But there were, probably, some palliating cir- 
cumstances ; for when brought, seated on his 
coffin, in the death cart, to the foot of the gal- 
lows, in company with another criminal, he was 
reprieved; and the other was hung. His sen- 
tence was changed to ten years’ imprisoument, 
and this was eventually shortened one year. 

“During the last three years of his term, I 
was one of the inspectors of the prison, and | 
frequently talked with him in a friendly, fatherly 
manoer. He was a man of few words, and his 
hope seemed to have all died out; but I soon 
saw that his feelings were touched by kindness. 

‘‘After his release, he immediately went to 
work at his trade, which was that of a tanner, 
and conducted himself in the most sober and 
exemplary manner. Being remarkable for ea- 
pability, and the amount of work he could per- 
form, he soon had plenty of employment. He 

sed my house every day, as he went to his 
work, and I often spoke to him in a friendly and 
cheering manner. 

“Things were going on thus satisfactorily, 
when [ heard that constables were out after Pat- 
rick, on account of a robbery committed the night 
before. I went straightway to the Mayor, and 
inquired why orders had been given to arrest 
Panick MeKever. ‘Because there has been a 
robbery committed in his neighborhood,” replied 
the Mayor. 
concerned in it?’? ‘None at all; but he is an 
old convict; and that is enoagh te. condemn him.” 
“It is not enough, by ay means, replied J. 








Ladvise thee, by all means, to proceed with hu- 
mane caution. This man has atoned severely 
for the crime he did commit; and since he wishes 
to reform, the fact ought never to be mentioned 
against him. He has been perfectly upright, 


pe I think I know his state of mind; and 
-am willing to take the responsibility of saying 
that T ve him guiltless in this matter. 

inal layor commended my benevolence, 
but was by no means convinced. To all arga- 


Lness, | want to lead an honest life, and live in 


‘*What proofis there that he was 


‘Thou hast no right to arrest a citizen without 
a shadow of proof against him ; and in this case 


sober, and industrious, ever since he came out of 


“] watched for Patrick, as he passed to his 


sigh, ‘1 must 
I looked earnestly in his face, and 


wert thou ?’ ‘ 
*** No, indeed, I was not., God be my wit 


peace with all men. But what good willthat do 
met Everybody will say, he has been in the 
State Prison, and that’s enough.’ 

*] did not ask him twice ; for I felt ussured 
that the poor man had spoken the truth. I ad- 
vised him to go directly to the Mayor, deliver 
himself up, and declare his innocence. ‘This ad- 
vice was received with deep despondency. He 
had no faith in his fellow-men. ‘‘I know what 
will come of it,”’ says he, ‘“They will put me 
into prison, whether there is any proof against 
me dr not ; they will not let me out without 
somebody will be security for me; and nobody 
will be security for an old convict.’ 

‘** Don’t be discouraged,’ said I. ‘ Go to the 
Mayor and speak as I have advised. If 7 
talk of putting thee in prison, send for me. 
will stand by thee.”’ 

“Patrick did accordingly. In the absence of 
anything like a shadow of proof, his being an 
old convict’ was deemed sufficient reason for 
sending him to jail. 

‘‘I appeared in his behalf. ‘I am ready to 
affirm,’ said 1, ‘that | believe this man is inno- 
cent. It will be a very serious injury to him to 
be taken from his business, until such time as 
this can be proved; and moreover, the effects 
upon his mind may be most discouraging, I 
will be security for his appearance when called ; 
and I know very well that he will not give me 
the slip.’ 

“The gratitude of the poer fellow was over- 
whelming. He sobbed until his strong frame 
shook. 

“The real culprits were soon after discovered. 
Patrick, unti) the day of his death, continued to 
lead a virtuous and useful life. 

‘A young man whom I will call B., was 
comely in his person, witty and gay, and very 
fond of company. His means were too limited 
to enable him to appear as well as his compan- 
ions, and he had not resolution enough to deny 
himself the indulgences which they could com- 
mand. Tempted by vanity and extravagance, 
and hoping to avoid discovery, he opened the 
desk of a person with whom he resided, and 
stole from it one hundred and thirty-five dollars. 
The sum was soon missed, and though his char- 
acter had stood fair for integrity, circumstances 
were so much against him, that he became an 
ubject of suspicion. He was closely watched, 
and was frequently observed to be confused and 
embarrassed in his appearance. At last, his 
employer openly charged him with the robbery. 
He denied it at first, but being brought before a 
magistrate, he confessed his guilt, and told 
where the money could be found. His parents 
were in humble life, but much esteemed by their 
neighbors. Some of their friends visited the 





unhappy young man in- prison, and found him 
execedingly humble and penitent. 


He promised | 


most faithfally to atone for his fault by an up-| 


right life, if he could only be forgiven for this 
one offence. These representations were made 
so earnestly to the prosecutor, that he finally 
united his influence with theirs to procure a dis- 
eharge. The young man left the neighborhood, 
and ever after deported himself with the utmost 
correctness. I knew him ir the latter part of his 
life. He was a truly excellent man, and taught 
one of the most respectable schools in Philadel- 
phia. When the yellow fever raged in that city, 
he sympathized deeply with the sufferings of 
the poor. He ministered to their wants, and 
watched with them day and night; until at Jast 
he took the malady himself, aud thus ended his 
earthly pilgrimage.” 





SEVERE TOIL OF ENGLISH OPERA- 
TIVES. 


We extract the following affecting account, 
from a recent communication of Exinu Bureit, 
now in England, to the **Christian Citizen.”’ 

I was suddenly diverted from my contempla- 
tion of the magnificent scenery by a fail of heavy 
rain drops, as the prelude of an impending show- 
er. Seeing agate open, and hearing a familiar 
clicking behind the hedge, | stepped through 
into a little blacksmith’s shop, about as large as 
an” American smoke-house for curing bacon. 
The first object my eyes rested upon, was a fuall- 
grown man, tine years of age, and nearly three 
feet high, perched upon a stone of half that 
height, to raise his breast to the level of his fa- 
ther’s anvil, at which he was at work, with all 
the vigor of his lithe short arms, making nails. 
I say a full-grown man, for! fear he can never 
grow any larger, physically or mentally. As I 
put my hand on his showder in a familiar way, 
to make myself at home with him, and to remove 
the timidity with which my sudden appearance 
seemed to inspire him, by a pleasant word or 
two of greeting, his flesh felt case-hardened into 
all the induration of toiling manhood, and as 
unsusceptible of growth as his anvil block, 
Fixed ianhood had set in upon him in the green- 
ness of his youth; and there he was, by his 
father’s side, a stinted, premature man; with 
his childhood cut off ; with no space to grow in 
between the cradle and the anvil block ; chased, 
as soon as he could stand on his little legs, from 
the hearth-stone, by iron necessity, that would 
not let him stop long enough to pick up a letter 
of the English alphabet on the way. O, Lord 
John Russell think of it! Of this Englishman's 
son, placed by his mother, scarcely weaned, on 
a high cold stone, barefooted, before the anvil ; 


the sustenance her breast can no longer supply ! 


Lord John! 


dwarfish boy is unconsciously arraying against 


of childhood ! 


towards me when I entered. 


poverty. 


that he could 
children to school. 


couple of young frightened eyes were 
over the door sill at me. 


sharp-eyed baby at the door. 


were rather hard with him. 





ments, he replied, ‘‘He is an old convict; and 











that is enough.’ 


, 


there to harden, sear, and blister its young hands 
by heating vd hammering ragged nailrods, for 


lvok at those nails, as they lie his- 
sing on the block. Know you their meaning 
use, or language! Please your lordship, let me 
tell you—I have made nails before now—they are 
iron exclamation points, which this unlettered, 


you, against the British government, and the 
ministry of British literature, for cutting him off 
without a letter of the English alphabet, when 
printing is done by steam! for incarcerating him 
for no sin on his parents side, but poverty, in a 
dark, six-by-eight prison of hard labor, a youth- 
tess being—think of it! «an infant hardened, al- 
most in its mother’s arms, intoa man, by toil 
that blows the sturdiest of the world’s laborers 
who come to manhood through intervening years 


The boy’s father was at work with his back 
( At my first word 
of salutation to the lad he turned round and ae- 
costed me a little baahfully, as if unaccustomed 
to the sight of strangers in that place, or rejuc- 
tant to let them into the scene aad secret of his 
I sat down upon one end of his nail- 
bench, and told him I was an American black- 
smith by trade, and that I had come in to see 
how he got on in the world, whether he was 
earning pretty good wages at his business, so 

five comfortably, and send his 
As I said this, I glanced 
inquiringly toward the boy, who was looking 
steadily at me from his stone stool by the anvil, 
‘Two or three little erock-faced girls, from two 
to five years of age, had stolen in timidly, and a 
peering 
They all looked as if 
some task were daily allotted them in the soot 
and cinders of their father’s forge, even to the 
The poo: English- 
man—he was as much an Englishman as the 
Duke of Wellington—looked at his bushy head- 
ed, bare-footed children, and said softly with a 
melancholy shake of the head, that the times 
It troubled his 
heart, and many hours of the night he had been 
kept awake by the thoughts of it, that he ceyld 
not send his children to school, nor teach them 
himself to read. They were good children, he 
said, with a moist yearning in his eyes; they 
were all the wealth he had, and he loved them 
the more the harder he had to work for them. 
The poorest part of the poverty that was on him, 
was that he could not give his children the let- 
ters. ‘They were good children, for all the crock 
of the shop was on their faces, and their fingers 
were bent like eagles’ claws with handling nails. 


He had been a poor man all his days, and he 
knew his children would be poor all their days, 
and poorer than he, if the nail businesss should 
continue to grow worse, 

them the Fit or the alphabet as they called 
it, it would make them the like of rich; for then 
they could read the Testament. He could read 
the Testament a little, for he had learned the 
letters by fire-light. It was a good book, was 
the Testament ; never saw = other book— 
heard tell of some in rich people’s houses ; but 
it mattered bot little with him. ‘The Testament, 
he was sure it was made for nailers and such 
like. It helped him wonderfully when the loaf 
was smal] upon his table. He had but litile 


time to read it when the sun was up, and it took | y9,,, 


him long to read a little, for he learned the let- 


ters when he was old. But he laid it beside his | ter 


dish at dinner time and fed his heart with it, 
while the children were eating the bread that 
fell to his share. 
line of the shortest words, he read them aloud, 
and his eldest boy, the one on the block there, 
could say several verses he had Jearned in this 
way. It was a great comfort to think that 
Jeemes could take into his heart so many verses 
of the Testament which he could not read. He 


intended to teach all his children in this way. |g 


Tt was all he could do for them; and this he had 
to do at meal times; for all the other hours he 
had to be at hisanvil. The nailing business was 
wing harder, he was growing old and his 
family large. He had to work from four o'clock 
in the morning till ten o'clock at night to earn 
eighteen pence. His wages averaged only about 
seven shillings a week; and there were five of 
them in the family to live on what they could 
earn. It was hard to make up the loss of an 
hour. Not one of their hands, however little, 
could be spared. Jemmy was going on nine 
years of age, and a hopeful Jad he was; and the 
poor man looked at him doatingly. Jemmy 
could work off a thousand nails a day, of the 
smallest size. The rent of their little shop, ten- 
ement and garden, was five pounds a year; and 
a few pennies earned by the youngest of them 
was of great account. 
But, continued the father, speaking cheerily, 
I am not the one that ought tocomplain. Many 
is the man that has a harder lot of it than I, 
among the nailers along these hills and in the 
valley. My neighbor in the next door could tel} 
you something, about labor you may never have 
heard the like of in your country. He is an 
older man than I, and there are seven of them in 
his family, and, for all that, he has no boy like 
Jemmy here to help him. Some of his little 
girls are sickly, and their mother is not over 
strong, and it all comes onhim. He is an oldish 
man,as I was saying yet he not only works eight- 
een hours every day at his forge, but every Fri- 
day in the year he works all night long and nev- 
er lays off his clothes tillflate of Saturday night. 
A good neighbor is John Stubbins, and the only 
man just in our neighborhood who can read the 
newspaper. It is not often he getsa newspaper; 
for it is not the like of us that can have newspa- 
pers and bread, too, in our houses at the same 
time. But now andthen he begs: an old one, 
partly torn, at the baker’s, and reads it to us of 
a Sunday night. So once in two or three weeks 
we hear something of what is poing on in the 
world---something about corn-laws and the Duke 
of Wellington, and Oregon and India, and Ire- 
land, and other places in England. We heard 
tell, awhile ago, that the poor people would not 
have to make so many nails for a loaf of bread 
much longer, beeause Sir Robert Peel,and some 
other men, were going to take off the port-locks 
and other taxes, and let us buy bread of them 
that could sell us the cheapest. When we heard 
this talked of, without knowing the trath of it, 
John Stubbins took a penny and went to the 
White Hart and bought a drink of beer, and 
then the land lady let him look into the newspa- 
per which she keeps for her customers. When 
he came back, he told us a great deal of what 
was going on, and said he was sure the times 
would be better one of these days. 





[We very gladly extract the following from 
the Recorder. We care little who has the credit 
of the work, provided only that it is done. In it 
we rejoice to follow or to lead, as our Orthodox 
brethrev may choose. } 


THE CHILDREN OF FOREIGNERS. 


Ata late meeting of the Teacher’s Social 
Union in this city, composed, it is understood of 
the Sunday School teachers of the Unitarian 
churches, an important question was discussed, 
viz: **What is our duty in reference to the chil- 
dren of foreign and vicious parents’? The 
question had respect chiefly to the children of 
Catholies, and some valuable considerations were 
suggested. ‘Whe chairman alluded to the prac- 
tice of boys attending theatres, without the 
presence of their parents or guardians, ascertain 
to demoralize their characters ; and said, if some 
one could give facts in reference to such influ- 


be doing important service to the cause of virtue. 

Another gentlemin thought the object before 
the meeting was altogether beyond being accom- 
plished by this Union, in its social capacity, and 
not strictly within its sphere of duties; yet, it 
certainly was important for Christian citizens in- 
dividually to inquire, What is our duty in refer- 
ence to the children of foreign and vicious pa- 
rents? When he saw these foreigners coming 
in such multitudes upon our country, he was re- 
minded of the hordes of barbarians pouring down 
upon ancient Rome ; but they had come, and 
they would come —come with theirreligion, with 
their ignorance, and their vices. A jadge of one 
of our courts had assured him, but a few days 
since, that nine-tenths of all the expenses of our 
criminal courts were occasioned by this class ; 
and the highest charity to foreigneis, he believ- 
ed, was to let the law have its conrse—let them 
know that in this country law is supreme, and 
must be obeyed. 

Another gentleman said, the evil contemplated 
in the subject under discussion, was of such mag- 
nitude, that one body of Christians alone could 
do nothing effectual for its remedy; if it was 
ever to be removed, all must engage in the work. 
The evil was greatly and rapidly increasing. 
Deacon Grant had remarked, he said, at the last 
meeting, that there were in this city, 1200 boys 
idle about the streets and bowling alleys, going 
to no school. If these discussions should arouse 
the public mind to a sense of this evil, and awa- 
ken it to effort, something would be done. 


We agree with the last speaker, that this is a 
work for all to engage in. If Unitarians lead 
the way they should have the credit of it, but 
the work demands more labor and expense than 
they can bestow. No denomination has done 
what it could fer the education and morals of 
our Catholic hpulation. Duty to them as well 
as to ourselves requires that there should be com- 
bined wisdom and effort for the attainment of an 
object so great and difficult, and one which be- 
comes more difficult by every day’s neglect. 








__ 





SPLENDID EXHIBITION 


OF CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, AND 
GOOD READY MADE CLOTHING, AT 


QUINCY HALL CLOTHING STORE, 
OVER FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 


HE greatest display of READY MADE CLOTH- 
ING ever offered in this city, at WHOLESALE or 


RETAIL. 
ONE PRICE, 


and this guaranteed to be the lowest that similar articles 
- yey > for. N 
“RS IN CLOTHING, and TRADE 
FROM THE SOUTH and WEST, are 8 ce ge 
examine this Stock before 5; their purchases, 
A large lot of THIN CLOTHING will be closed off 
at REDUCED PRICES. 


CITY TRADE. 


We guarantee them as and fashionable GAR- 
MEN Pie can be seni in en, at much “a 
prices than is usually pada yle, fit and workmanshi 

‘not to be excelled. Made from the most fashionable 
brics. _Any deseription of Clothing made to order, at 
short notice, and low prices. 

Just received of an Insolvent Debtor, one of the best 
retail Stocks in the city, which will be sold at 25 per 
cent discount from the cost to manufacture. 

Also—One ditto at 40 per cent dis. 





J. SIMMONS & CO. 


UNiersity EDITIONS OF COLLEGE 
If he could wely ar Profs Beck and Felton, 12mo. 


lin, 12mo. 
: _Seneca’s Hercules Furens, with Notes by Prof Beck, 


low, 12mo. 


And when he had spelt out a}! 


sey, 12mo. 


plates. 
by Prof Peirce, 12mo. 
ed, 12mo. 


ential Calculas, &c. 


134 Washington, 

with all other classical books used in this country, for 

sale by the quantity or single copy, at the lowest prices. 
iG Also be i i 


assortinent of School, College and Miscellaneous Books. 


2 plates: 


2 vols: 


ence in vitiating the character of boys, he might | $ 


TEXT BOOKS. 
Homer’s Iliad, with Notes 
Metres of the Greeks and 


Prof Felton, 12mo. 
» with Notes by 


Latin Syntax, by Prof Beck, new ed, 12mo. 


Arnold’s Greek Prose Composition, 12mo. 
Demosthenes Orations, with Notes, by Prof Champ- 


Grammar of the Italian Grammar, by Prof Longfel- 
Plato’s Gorgias, with Notes by Prof Woolsey, 12mo. 
Homer’s rset with le by Prof Owen, 12mo, 
Proverbes Dramatique, by Prof 

Alcestis of Eucipides, with Notes by Prof Woolsey, 
German Reader for Beginners, by B. Rolker, Instrue- 


Agamemnon, with Notes, by Prof Felton, 12mo. 
Poem acrad of Sophocles, with Notes by Prof Woolsey, 


mo. 
Whately’s Elements of Logic, 12mo. 
Prometheus of Aeschylus, with Notes by Prof Wool- 


Jouffroy’s Introduction to Ethics, 2 vols, 12mo. 
Electra of Sophocles, with Notes by Prof Woolsey, 
12m 


0. 
Whately’s Elements of Rhetoric, 12mo. 
Stewart’s Philosophy of the Human Mind, 5th ed., 


v0. 
Elementary Treatise on Sound, by Prof Peirce, 8vo, 
Elementary Treatise on Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Elementary Treatise on Algebra, by Prof Peirce, 4th 
Elementary Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigo- 

nometry, 12mo, 3d ed. 

Curves, Functions and Motions, containing Differ- 

Internal Calculas and Analytical Mechanics, 12mo, 
ites. 


The above published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
ite School street. Together 


sale at their store in , a full 


ag29 3t 





ECENT PUBLICATIONS. Wyman on Veati- 
lation, 82 cuts, 12mo: 
Livermore’s Lectures to Young Men, 16mo: 
Memoir and Writings of Ingalls, by Burnap, 16mo, 


— Life, by his brother, 2 vols, portraits, 2d ed, 
mo: ° 
Greenwood’s Lives of the Apostles, 16mo, 2d ed, 2 


lates: 
Channing’s Complete Works, 4th ed, 6 vols, 12mo: 
Sartor Resartus, by Carlyle, 4th ed, 12mo, ot ba 
Works of H. Ware, Jr, edited by Rev C. Robbins, 


Margaret, by Rev S. Judd, 12mo: 
Life of Fichte, by Smith, 12mo: 
— Library, No 1, Emerson’s Essays, 2d series, 
l6ino: 
Everett’s Miscellaneous Essays, 12mo: 
Kuhner’s new Latin Grammar, large 12mo. 
Virgil, with Notes, by F. Bowen, 3d ed, Svo: 
Beven's Philosophical and Critical Essays, 2d ed, 
mo: 
Hazzard’s Essayson Channing’s Writings, 8vo: 
Physical Geography, by a Teacher, 12mo: 
Wilson’s Scripture Proofs of Unitarianism, 8vo: 
The Olneys, or Impulse and Principle, by Miss Ab- 
bott, 18mo: 
Stories for Sunday Afternoons, by Susan Fanny 
Crompton, 18mo: 
Life and Discourses of Rev Samuel H. Stearns, &c. 
&c. &e. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 134 Washington, opposite School street. 
a29 3t 





EW YORK INSTITUTE, No. 230 East Broad- 
i way. Arrangements are made at this Institation 
for instruction in the elements and higher of an 
English education, including Vocal Music, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Intellectual and Moral 


Philosophy, &c. Instruction will be given in the French, 
German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew lan - Sta- 
dents in the Male Department are qualified for active 


employments in business, or for adgpissjon to any class 
at College. 
In the Female Department, in addition to elementry 
studies, instruction will be given in those branches usu- 
ally tanght in the higher instructions for female educa- 
tion, including Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting in Water and Oi] colors, and Mezzotinto, and 
and various other ornamental branches. 
The year is divided into four quarters of eleven weeks 
each, the year commencing with the first Monuay in 
September. 
For further information, apply to either of the associ- 

ate Principals, at the Institute, as above. 

E, H. JENNY, A. M. 

J. BLACKMER, A. M. 
New York, May, 1846. 





HURCH ORGANS. Societies or Committees 
about purchasing Organs are invited to call at our 

Manufactory, on Causeway, opposite Nashua st., Bos- 

ton, where they will find new and second hand Organ 

constantly on hand. 

Our arrangements are so complete that we can finish 

pr build instruments of any size at the shortest notice, 

and warrant them equal to the best which can be produ 

ced in this country, and gn as reasonable terms. 

We would refer to the large Organ lately built by us 

in the Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church g, alem street. 
Professional reference of the first authority. 

{28 ostf SIMMONS & McINTIRE. 





Lectures on the evidence of apsey wg > gh John 
Gorham Palfrey, with a discourse on the Life and Char- 
acter of John Lowell, Jr., by Edward Everett, ‘2 vols 


vo. 
™ Published by J. MRNROE & CO., 134 Washing 
ton st. agl 





LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. The History and Geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to which is ap- 
pended a Condensed Physical Geography of the Atlan- 
tic United States, and the whole American Continent; 
second edition; by Timothy Flint, author of ‘‘Recollec- 
tions of the last Ten Years in the Sotion "Register 2 





For sale at the office of the Christian ister, 1} 
Water street. apll 
DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gey. Secretary, 
AT 
CROSBY §& NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston. 


C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
distribution. janl7 





WILLIAM BELL, 

56 Court street, head of Brattle street, and 62 
Tremont street, near the Whig Reading Room, 
BOSTON. 

MANUFACTURER OF 
Solid Leather, Boot Top, Fancy and Common 
TRUNKS, VALISES, CARPET BAGS, &c. 
—ALSO,— 

LADIES’ BONNET AND DRESS TRUNKS. 
Trunks Repaired at Short Notice. 
my23 : tf 





s. D. CUNNINGHAM, — 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
’ Manufacturer’s Agent for the Sale of 


Boots, Shoes, Leather, &e. 


wo. 10 Rartroap Brock, Lincoxy St., 
Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Station, 
BOSTON, 

§G- Dealers please call. 


STorace. 
os6m j 





Barrey & Bigelow, 


ANUFACTURERS, Importers, and Wholesale 
Dealers in PAPER HA NGINGS, BORDERS, 
WINDOW SHADES, and CHIMNEY PRINTS, 

of every description. 
—ALso— 


EMBOSSERS OF PAPER. 
Ware Rooms, 31 Federal street, up stairs. 
po M. BARREY. J. R. BIGELO®. 





JOHN 8. BODEN, 

SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf, Boston. 
§G Saits made on the most terms an 


notice. 
in all respects, at the shortest osly 





DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


‘NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 


Mechanical and Dental Surgery, 


Teeth at Cost, until Jan. 1, 19471 


ton Street, 
CORNER OF AVON PLACE, BOsTon. 


Fo the purpose of introducing more extensively in 
many important | “re I Tooth : 

paring and mountin ineral Teeth on plate, the 
Sooties of which, it is’ confidently believed will be 
found to greatly exceed the usual method of preparin 
them, the subscriber has heen induced to offer 
terms, for a limited time, as will not only give to tke 
public generally anopportunity of testing \he practi- 
cal value of his theory, but will offer a rare opportu- 
nity for the poorer classes, whose means are too 
limited to pay the usual price demanded. The new 
principle is not only applicable to small cases of two 
or more teeth, but it is peculiarly and especially adapt- 
ed to whole and half sets, where the alveolar or den- 
tal ridge has become uneven or irregular by the ab- 
sorbing of some parts more than others. In all such 
cases it will be readily seen by an examination of the 
jaw, that carved work in blocks, prepared corer 
for each case, is necessary, for restoring that whi 





the cheeks and lips to their natural and uniform full- 
ness. The difficulties to be overcome in whole and 
half sets, so far as the proper form is concerned, are 
thus fully met by this nts and it isnot possible to 
accomplish it so pertectly by any other means. It is 
the want of this ingeniously wrought block-work, to 
remedy the defects above referred to, that so many 
are unsuccessful in giving satisfaction in their plate 
work,—especially in whole and half sets. Another 
advantage of carved work.—and one of great im- 
portance too, is its cleanliness. Unless the teeth are 
moulded to fit the _ in the most perfect manner, 
the fine particles of masticated food, with the liquors 
of the mouth, will, as a matter of course, pass be- 
tween the teeth and the plate; and after being retain- 
ed there afew days, it being impossible to remove 
them, will — become offensive and taint the 
breath. Another advantage of paramount importance 
which the carved work has over,that of single teeth, 
is, its perfect articulation. h tooth ld meet 
its opposite in the most exact manner in masticating 
food ; otherwise the whole work will prove a source 
of continual annoyance, only known to those who have 
worn them. There are other advantages in this style 
of work, that can only be understood and appreciated 
by an examination of specimens that may be seen at 
the subscriber’s office, which the public are respect- 
fully invited to examine for themselves. They con- 
sist of whole and half sets ; and a variety of cases of 
smaller magnitude, where great difficulty is overcome. 
They cannot fail to excite admiration from all who 
are pleased with close imitiations of ngture, and would 
inspire a confidence in their merits that the wearing 
of them would only tend to strengthen. 


TERMS. 

Up to Jan. 1, 1847, the following terms will be 
strictly observed for all cases of plate work from a 
single tooth to a whole set, viz: When a fitand finish 
of the work are produced, to the satisfaction of the 
person for whom they were made, the charge will be 
simply the cost of the materials used in their con- 
struction, which will be less than one half the price 
usually paid ; and after wearing them six months, if 
perfect satisfaction is not then given, the teeth may 
returned, and the amount paid for them will be refund- 
ed. Old plate workthat has been worn with much 
inconvenience, will be exchanged for new on paying a 
small difference. All other branches of Dentistry, 
such as Filling, Setting on Pivot, Cleansing, Polish 
ing, Regulating, Killing Nerves, Extracting, +c, will 
be attendea to in the most thorough, faithtul, and 
scientific manner, and on the following terms, viz .— 
For filling common sized cavities with gold, $1; fo- 
other kinds of Filling, from 50 cents to $1; For setr 
ting on gold pivot, $2; For Cleansing, $1 ; Extracting 
25 cents. Examinations and advise gratis. All op- 
erations warranted. 

Carved work in block for whole and half sets will 
be got up for other Dentists on reasonable terms. 

8. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist. 
July 29, 1846. 6m 


REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 

X JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
forty-first editon of ¢ a Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
for Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. W. P. Green- 








wood. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universally 
approved, by all pérsons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in ase, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. F 
W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. J. 


Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. ins;) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev. Dr. Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev. 


Frederick T. Gra ;) Purchase street, (Rey. Mr. Cool 
idge,) Boston. hurch of the Messiah, New York, 
(Rev. Dr. Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) Cambridge, Cambridge- 
port, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marshfield, Water- 
town, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Lowell, Lexing- 
ton, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sandwich, Sher- 
burne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford, 
Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, Northbo- 
ro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, ford, Greenfield, Beverly, 
Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brook- 
line, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. 
II; Portland, Hallowell, Agusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; 
Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Pypvidence, 
Newport, R.1I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mo- 
bile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; 
and many other societies in New England and the South- 
ern and Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the ‘six 
teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
examine this collection, and those wang copies for 
that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to the 
Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 

March 28 tf 





OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 

The academic year in the sybscriber’s School is 
divided intothree terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. The School is a‘private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils ;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
rough English and classical education. 

Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. 

Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis Fisher, 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 

Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf — j24 





ENTILATE YOUR HOUSES. A Practical 
Treatise on Ventilation, by Morrill Wyman. This 
is a Practical Treatise on Ventilation, embracing much 
scientific and useful information upon a subject that is 
applicable to our own country. The design of the au- 
thor, as expressed upon its pages, is to nt to the 
public those principles of ventilation which have been 
for the most part, successfully applied in Europe, and 
also to offer such suggestions and arrangements as seem 
best fitted to answer that purpose in our own climate.— 
Entering into a philosophical and analytical SnveStiga- 
tion of the real qualities of the atmosphere, he proeceds 
to the consideration of the mode of preventing and re- 
moving impurities of the air, and the proper manner of 
ventilating the various edifices which require it. The 
work is one of great practical value. [Merchants’ 
Magazine. 
1 vol 12mo,-pp 435, with 82 cuts. Published and for 
sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washingions 
opposite School st. 3t alg 





PROSPECTUS 
OF A RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, ENTITLED 


THE WESTERN EVANGELIST, 


| Dee to the cause of Christianity in its most 
liberal, comprehensive, and rational form. Pub- 
lished at Buffalo, N. Y., and conducted by 
. REV. L. 8S. EVERETT. ‘ 

TeRMs.—The Terms of the Western Evangelist 
will be, invariably, Two Dollarsa year, in advance; to 
which twenty-five cents will be added for every three 
months delay. 


ies of the 
ANTED, to supply files, a few copies 0! 
W “Christian ‘Register of June 6th. Subscribers 
who have no further use for that number w! c 
publisher a favor by sending it, mail, or wy ot 
addressed to ‘Christian Register, Boston. jy 


_ CLAY’S PAPER, THE TRUE 

Ce ease: os. for this paper are 

“taken at the Bookstore of | r. B. H. Greene, No. 

i treet, ton. 4 

se Pane annum, — in advance; or $10 

for five subscribers . ps a sy aa si be 

All communicatio! CALEB HARTSHORN i 
Agent for New England States. 














to 
janl7 





LIXERMORE’S NEW BOOK. Lectures Young 
Men, on their Moral Dangers an i Abi 
Abbot Livermore; 1 vol 16mo. wees) 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE &.CO., 
134 Washington st. jyl8 


Bg tep teen | malagieel The Works of Go he 
r W. E. Channing, handsomely bound in cloth, 
ols; may be obtained at the Christian Register Office, 
at the low price of three dollars a set. j 


Ly SACRA; or, War Songs and Ballads 

from the Old Testament; by William Plummer, Jr. 
Just published by WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICH- 

OLS, 118 Washington st. ag8 


IBERAL PREACHER. 
Liberal Preacher, are for sale at 

















jy4 is6m Over Quincy Market, Boston. ~ 


URGEON DENTIST, 


“agl5 


ister Office. $5 a set, unbound. apll 


~- 


OFFICE, No. 266, opposite t0 No, 307, Washing. |: 88 $85 Corail, 6 8 Brats, and 78 Court Sea 
Street 


Procure ev: 
ment, at the 


: The paues to faci i i j : 
respects, gn entire new mode of | The fo lowing en eee. be found np to 


has heen removed by absorption and for bringing out |’ 


WATERMAN’S 
Kitchen Furnishing Rooms, 


9G The place for all on the eve of H ing to 
appertaining to the Kitchen depart. 
prices, and of the best quality, with 


thing 
BOSTON BATHING PAN: 
—AND— 
PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH ! 








Johnson’s Patent Cream ‘ 
Refrigerators, best quality ; “ 
Wire Dish Covers ; 

Meat Safes, &c., &c. 6m je6 

HRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC 

C VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a ‘Cael, 
of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. Second Edi- 
tion. 

The publishers respectfully ask attention to thi 
Collection of Hymns for the Societies of the Unitarian 
denomination. _The highest commendations have been 
bestowed upon it by those by whom it has been examin- 
ed, and who are qualified to judge of its value, 

_ As an evidence of the estimation in which the ¢ Chris- 

_ Hymns’ 1s held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
wing ; 

[Extract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Francis, of Cam- 


idge. 
_ ‘Lhave looked through the book with great satisfac- 
tion; and I feel that our community are under much ob- 
m to‘ the Committee of the Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 
beauty and interest of tno worship. I find in your 
collection many hymns that are new to me, and—what 
I should hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
best that I have ever seen. The selection is made with 
great good tasge, and with a judgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacred for every oc- 
casion and subject. The number of hymns is large, but 
I think noné too large; and it is surprising how few 
poor ones there are among so many.’ 
The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris- 
tian Hymns’ into their Churches :— 
Broadway Society,-South Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 
Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 
peer Sth 5 Taunton, Mass. 
, Hopkinton, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Socicty, Dublin, N. H 
Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
> Pomfret, Vt. 
, Troy, N. Y. 
Rev. C, Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. it 
Rev Samuel! Barrett’s, Boston. 
Chapel of the Divinity School, Cambridge 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 
Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 
Mount Pleasant Congregational Church, Roxbury. 
Societies about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, are requested to send to as for copies of the 
above for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
o4 118 Washington st. 





























BDOMINAL SUPPORTERS. New Encianp 
Truss Manuractory, Boston, Mass. JAS. 
FREDERICK FOSTER continues to manufacture 
all the various approved TRussEs,.at his Old Stand, 
No 305 (opposite No 264) Washington street, entrance 
in Temple Avenue. 

Also—ABpoMINAL Supporters, for Prolapsus 
Uteri—T russes for Prolapsus Ani—Susrensory 
Bacs, Knee Caps, Bacx Boarns, Steer SHors 
for deformed feet—Trusses repaired at one hour’s no 
tice, and made to answer oftentimes as well as new.— 
The subscriber having worn a Truss himself 25 years, 
and fitted so many for the last 10 years, feels confident 
in being able to suit all cases that may come to him. 

Dr Fietcher’s Truss, and Marsh’s Truss, Dr Hull’s 
Truss,and Thompson’s Ratchet Truss, and the Shakers’ 
Rocking Trusses, may be had at this establishment.— 
Whispering Tubes and Ear Trumpets, that will enable 
& person to converse low with one that is hard of hear- 


ng. 

All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporters or Truss- 
es, waited upon by his wife, Mrs Carouine D. Fos- 
TER, who has had ten years experience in the business. 

i JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 
my16 6m 





OARDING & DAY SCHOOL ron VOuUNG 
being about to commence the fourth term of his Sch 


family, as boarders. The heal and agreeable loca- 
tion of his house—directly overlooking the bay—the pe- 
culiar social advantages of the town, and the facility of 
access to it by railroad, recommend his School to the 
attention of parents, who are in quest of a place of edu- 
cation for their daughters. 

Those who may wish to inquire respecting his quali- 
fications as a teacher, are referred to the following indi- 
viduals:—Rev. G. W. Briggs, Jacob H. Loud, Esq., 
Thomas Russell, Esq., Plymouth; Rev. C. Robbins, 
Rey. E. Peabody, Mr. George W. Bond, Boston; 
Rey. G. Putnam, Roxbury; Mrs. H. Ware, Jr., Mil- 
ton; and Mr. David Dana, Lowell. 

Particular information may be obtained by addressing 
the subscriber. H. F. EDES. 

Plymouth, Feb 25, 1846 tf mh7 


EW AND VALUABLE ENGLISH PERIOD- 
IN ICAL. CROSBY §& NICHOLS have just re- 
ceived the first five numbers of The Peoples’ Scout, 
containing amusement, general literature and instruc- 
tion, with an earnest and business like inquiry into the 
best means of satisfying the claims of Industry. The 
names of William Howie, (one of the proprietors,) 
Mary Howitt, Harriet Martineau, Miss Mitbord, Ebe- 
nezer Elliot, Mrs Loudon, Frederica Bremer, Barry 
Cornwall and others, who will be permanent coniribu- 
tors, indicate the lite: character of the work. It 
will also be embellished with elegant engravings from 
the first English ariists. The extremely low price of 
the work will put within reach of a!l classes. It will 
come to subscribers at $2,50 per annum. Single num- 
bers, 25 cents. Published in monthly parts of 70 pages. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 
je27 isdtostf Agents for Publishers. 


IFE OF FICHTE. Memoir of Johann Gotleib 

Fichte, by William Smith, with an Introduction, 

by Rev Mr Weiss; I vol 12mo, pp 158, cloth, price 50 
cts. 

















—CONTENTS— 
Preface to the American Edition; 
Memoir—Birth and Education; 
Letters to Johanna Rahn; 
Critique of all Revelation ; 
Doctrine of Science ; 
Professorship at Jena; 
Sunday Lectures ; 
Charge of Atheism ; 
Nature of the Scholar ; 
Opposition ees 
Sickness and Death. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
‘CO. 134 Washington, opposite School st. 3t al5 


_ HUNTINGTON’S NEW MANUAL FOR 
RSUNDAY SCHOOLS. Lessons on the Para- 
bles of the Saviour, for Sunday Schools and Families, 
. Huntington. ; 
by, Ber %- Pilon the Christian Examiner.] 

‘Mr Huntington’s beok illustrates, better than any 
Sunday School book we have yet seen, the fruit{ulness 
of the New Testament in subjects of conversation with 
the young, and the true method of educing and _present- 
ing them. * * * * The volume as a whole shows 
much more thought than any collection of Questions 02 
the Bible with which we are acquainted, and is caleu- 
lated to excite thought in the minds of those w/o use It- 








Clergymen, T rs, and all interested in Sunday 
Schools are requested to examine the above. ; 
WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICHOLS, Pibtishes, 


118 Washington st. ag 


MaAnvais FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 

CROSBY & NICHOLS have just published 

the following valuable Manuals for Sunday Schools, viz 

Questious adapted to the Text of the New ‘Testament, 

designed for children in Sunday Schools, with hints -j 

explanation and remarks by the Teachers; by Dr C.5- 
NS do. No &, Lake and John 
lo. No 2 ea ohn. 

. e unday Schools, 5th edition 
The ee aay a Manual on the Book of 


. B. Fox. : 
ae rabies of our Saviour, by Rev F. D. 


Hunting publish Mr Phillips’s Service Book for 








Schools, of which they have just issued a new 
penne edition. The Sunda School Singing Book, 
E. L. White, 3d edition, Ministry of Christ, 

A Scripture Catechis® 


by or 

T. B. Fox, 3d edition. u 

OS Owinin Religion, stated in the words of the Br 

ble, by Rev Eph. Peabody. cee 
(g-Copies of the above furnished for examination 
the Publishers. 118 Washington street. 

my2 is6tostf et 


rpesTIMONY OF THE t FOUR EVANGELISTS 
Se he Fo 
Court of Saati, wi ot ant oft Trl of Jets 
of dual LL.D., Professor of Law in Hr 

ity; 1 vol 8vo 
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LADIES IN PLYMOUTH. The subscriber, 


w like to receive four or five young ladies into ™ 
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